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MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For FEBRUARY, 1782. 


pce ate Deh cece cee cect a cincteec 


Art. I. The Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, frem the Clofe of: the Eleventh 
to the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. ‘Yo which are 
prefixed Iwo Diflertations. i. On the Origin of Romantic 
Fi@ion in Europe. II. On the Introduction of Learning into 
England. Vol. Ulf. ‘l'o this Volume is prefixed a Third Differta- 
tion on the Gefta Romanorum. By Thomas Warton, B.D. Fel- 
low of Trinity College Oxford, and of the Society of Antiqvaries, 
and late Profeffor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford. 4to. 
il, 1s. Boards. Dodiley, &c. 1781. 


R. Warton is now arrived at that period of his Hiftory 

4 in which the poetry of England begins to aflume a more 

cultivated and claflical appearance. An intercourfe with Italy 

had Jaid open to our countrymen the treafures of ancient litera- 

ture ; and the eftimation in which poetry was held by the Ita- 

lians, who at that time led the fafhions in Europe, naturally 
excited an ambition to rival them. 

Our firft claffical poet was 


Surrey, the Granville of a former age. 


Mr, Warton juftly remarks, that his life throws fo much light 
on the character and fubjects of his poetry, that it is almoft im- 
poflible to confider the one, without exhibiting a few anecdotes 
of the other, Not only for the reafon affigned by Mr. Warton, 
but alfo for the fake of giving a curious {pecimen of the roman- 
tic manners of the age in which he lived, we fhall lay what 
Mr. W. fays on this fubje@ before our Readers: 

‘ While a boy, he was habituated to the modes of a court at Wind- 
for-cafile ; where he refided, yet under the care of proper inftractors, 
in the quality of a companion to Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, 


@ natural fon of King Heury the Eighth, aad of the highelt expec- 
tations. 
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© This young nobleman, who alfo bore other titles and honours, 
was the child of Henry’s affection: not fo much on account of his 
hopetul abilities, as for a reafon infinvated by Lord Herbert, and at 
which thofe who know Henry’s hittory and character will not be fur- 
prifed, becaufe he equally and ftrongly refembled both his father and 


mother. 


‘ A friendthip of the clofeft kind commencing between thefe two 
illuftrious youths, about the year 1530, they were both removed to 
Cardinal Wolfey’s College at Oxford, then univerfally frequented, 
as well for the excellence as the novelty of its inftitution ; for it was 
one of the firit feminaries of an Englifh Univerfity, that profeffed to 
explode the pedantries of the old barbarous philofophy, and to cul- 
tivate the graces of polite literature. Two years afterwards, for the 
purpofe of acquiring every accomplifhment of an elegant education, 
the Earl accompanied his noble friend and fellow-pupil into France, 
where they received King Henry, on his arrival at Calais to vit 
Francis the Firft, with a moft magnificent retinue. The friendfhip 
of thefe two young noblemen was foon firengthened by a new tie; 
for Richmond married the Lady Mary Howard, Surrey’s filter. 
Richmond, however, appears to have died in the year 1536, about’ 
the age of feventeen, having never cohabited with his wife *. It was 
long before Surrey forgot the untimely lofs of this amiable youth, 
the friend and affociate of his childhood, and who nearly refembled 
himfelf in genius, refinement of manners, and liberal acquifitions. 

* The Fair GeRaLDIne, the general obje& of Lord Surrey’s paf- 
fionate fonnets, is commonly faid to have lived at Florence, and to. 
have been of the family of the Geraldi of that city. This is a mif- 
take, yet not entirely without grounds, propagated by an eafy mif- 
apprehenfion cf an expreflion in one of our poet’s odes, and a paf- 
fage in Drayton’s heroic epifiles. She was undoubtedly one of the 
daughters of Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare.’ 

The reafons for this fuppofition were originally fuggefted by 
Mr. Walpole +, whofe key to the genealogy of the matchlefs 
Geraldine Mr. Warton his adopted. 


‘Ft is not precifely known at what period the Earl of Surrey began 


his travels. 


They have the air of a romance. He made the tour of 


Europe in the true {pirit of chivalry, and with the ideas of an Ama- 
dis; proclaiming the unparalleled charms of his miftrefs, and pres 
pared to defend the caufe of her beauty with the weapons of knight- 


errantry. 


Nor was this adventurous journey performed without the 


intervention of an enchanter. ‘Fhe firft city in Italy whieh he pro- 
pofed to vifit was Florence, the capita! ot Tufcany, and the original 
feat of the anceftors of his Geraldine. Im his way thither, he paffed 
a few days at the Emperor's court; where he became acquainted 
with Cornelius Agrippa, a celebrated adept in natural magic. This 
vilionary philofopher fhewed our hero, in a mirror of glafs, a living 
image of Geraldine, reclining on a couch, fick, and reading one of 





* Wocd, Ath. Oxon. i. G8, 
t Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. p. 1c5 edit. 
1759+ 
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his moft tender fonnets by a waxen taper *. His imagination, which 
wanted not the flattering reprefentations and artificial incentives of 
jllufion, was heated anew by this interefting and affecting {peciacle. 
Inflamed wich every enthufiafm of the mott romantic paffion, he haf- 
tened to Florence: and, on his arrival, immediately publithed a de- 
fiance again‘t any perfon who could handle a lance and was in love, 
whecher Chriftian, Jew, Turk, Saracen, or Canibal, who fhould pre- 
fume to difpute the fuperiority of Geraldine’s beauty. As the lady 
was pretended to be of Tufcan extraction, the pride of the Floren- 
tines was flattered on this occa‘ion: and the Grand Duke of Tufcany 
permitted a general and unmolefted ingrels into his dominions of the 
combatants of all countries, till this importante trial fhoul1 be de- 
cided. The cha!lenge was accepted, and the Karl victuriou: +. The 
fhield which he prefented to the Duke b:fore the tournament began, 
is exhibited in Vertue’s valuable plate of the Arundel family, and 
was actually in the poffeffion of the late duke of Norfolk f. 

‘ Thefe heroic vanities did not, however, fo totally engrofs the 
time which Surrey fpent in Italy, as to alienate his mind from let- 
ters: he ftudied with the greateft fuccef: a critical knowledge of the 
Italian tongue, and, that he might give new luftre to the name of 
Geraldine, attained a juft taite for che peculiar graces of the Ita- 
lian poetry. 

‘ He was recalled to England for fome idle reafon by the King, 
much fooner than he expected: and he returned home, the mott ele- 
gant traveller, the moft polite lover, the moft learned nobleman, and 
the moit accomplifhed gentleman, of his age. Dexierity in tilting, 
and gracefulnefs in managing a horfe under arms, were excellencies 
now viewed with a critical eye, and praétifed with a high degree of 
emulation. In 1540, at a tournament held in the prefence of the 
Court at Weftminfler, and in which the principal of the nobility 
were engaged, Surrey was diftinguifhed above the reft for his addrefs 
in the ufe and exercife of arms, But his martial {kill was not folely 
difplayed in the parade and oftentation of thefe domettic combats. 
In 15,2, he marched into Scotland, as a chief commander in his fa-~ 
ther’s army ; and was confpicuous for his conduct and bravery at the 
memorable battle of Flodden-field, where James the Fourth of Scot- 
land was killed. The next year, we find the career of his victories 
impeded by an obftacle which no valour could refift. The cenfures 
of the church have humiliated the greateft heroes: and he was im- 
prifoned in Windfor-caftle for eating fleth in ent. The prohibition 
had been renewed or ftrengthened by a recent prociamation of the 
King. I mention this circumftance, not only as it marks his cha- 
racter, Impatient of any controul, and carelefs of very ferious confe- 
quences which often arife from a contempt of petty formalities, but 
as 1t gave occafion to one of his mott fentimental and pachetic fon- 
nets §. In 1544, he was Field-marthal of the Englith army in the 
expedition to Bologne, which hetook. In that age, love and arms 
conftantly went together: and it was amid the fatizues of this pro- 





* Drayton, Her. Epift.—Howard to Geraldine, v. 57. 
+ Wood, ubi fupra. t Walpole, Anecd. Paint. i. 76. 
§ Fol, 6,7. 
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tracted campaign, that he compofed his laft fonnet called the Fansie 
of a wearied Lover *. 

‘¢ But as Surrey’s popularity increafed, his intereft declined with 
the King ; whofe caprices and jealoufies grew more violent with his 
years and infirmities. ‘The brilliancy of Surrey’s character, his ce- 
lebrity in the military fcience, his general abilities, his wit, learn- 
ing, and affability, were viewed by Henry with difguft and fufpicion. 
It. was in vain that he poffeffed every advantageous qualification, 
which could adorn the {cholar, the courtier, and the foldier. In pro- 
portion as he was amiable in the eyes of the people, he became for- 
midable to the King. His rifing reputation was mifconflrued into a 
dangerous ambition, and gave birth to accufations equally ground- 
lefs and frivolous. He was fufpe&ted of a defign to marry the Prin- 
cefs Mary; and by that alliance, of approaching to a poflibility of 
wearing the crown, I[t was infinuated, that he converfed with fo- 
reigners, and held a correfpondence with Cardinal Pole. 

‘ The addition of the efcocheon of Edward the Confeffor to his 
own, although ufed by the family of Norfolk for many years, and 
jullified by the authority of the heralds, was a fufficient foundation 
for an impeachment of high treafon. Thefe motives were privately 
aggtavated by thofe prejudices, with which Henry remembered the 
mifbehaviour of Catharine Howard, and which were extended to all 
that Jady’s relations. Atlength, the Earl of Surrey fell a facrifice to 
the’ peevilh injuftice of a mercilefs and ungrateful mafter. Notwith- 
ftand:ng his eloquent and mafculine defence, which, even in the 
caufe of guilt itfelf would have proved a powerful perfuafive, he was 
condemned by the prepared fuffrage of a fervile and cbfequicus jury, 
and beheaded on Tower-hill in the year 1547+. In the mean time 
we should remember, that Surrey’s public condoét was not on all oc- 
cafions quice unexceptionable. In the affair of Bologne he had made 
a falfe ep, This had offended the King. But Henry, when once 
offended, could never forgive. And when Hertford was fent into 
France to take the command, he could not refrain from dropping 
fome reproachful expreflions againft a meafure which fecmed to im- 
peach his perfonal courage. Confcious of his high birth and capa- 
city, he was above the little attentions of caution and referve; and 
he too frequently neglefted to confult his own fituation, and the 
King’s temper. It was his misfortune to ferve a monarch, whofe re- 
fentments, which were eafily provoked, could only be fatisfied by the 
moft ievere revenge. Henry brought thofe men to the block, which 
other monarchs would have only difgraced. 

‘ Among thefe anecdotes of Surrey’s life, I had almoft forgot to 
mention what became of his amour with the fair Geraldine, We la- 
ment to find, that Surrey’s devotion to this lady did not end ina 
wedding, and that all his gallantries and verfes availed fo little! No 
memours of that incurious age have informed us, whether her beauty 
was equalled by her cruelty ; or whether her ambition prevailed fo 
far over her gratitude, as to tempt her to prefer she folid glories of a 





* Fol. 18 See Dugd. Baronag. ii. p. 275. 
+ See Stowe, Chron, p. 592. Challoner, de Repubh, Aag!. In- 
flaurand. lib. ii. p. 45. 
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more {plendid title and ample fortune, to the challenges and the com- 
piiments of fo magnanimous, fo faithful, and fo eloquent a lover. 
She appears, however, to have been afterwards the third wife of Ed- 
ward Clinton, earl of Lincoln. Such alfo is the power of ‘time and 
accident over amorous vows, that even Surrey himfelf outlived the 
violeace of his paflion. He married Frances, daughter of John Earl 
of Oxford, by whom he left feveral chiléren. One of his daughters, 
Jane Countefs of Weilmoreland, was among the learned ladies of 
that age, and became famous for her knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages *.’ 

The friend and poetical affociate of Surrey was Sir Thomas 
Wyat the Elder, who though inferior to Surrey as a writer of 
fonnets, yet, as a moral poet, had confiderable merit. Befides 
thefe, Sir Francis Bryan, George Boleyn, Earl of Rochford, 
and Lord Vaulx, were profefled rhymers and fonnet-writers, 
and large contributors to the firft printed poetical mifcellany in 
the Enzlifh language, publifhed by Tottel in the year 1557. 
Even the favage Henry caught the infection of the times, and 


Varton, © that the late Lord Eglintoun had a genuine book of 
vanufcript fonnets, writien by King Henry the Eighth. There is an 
old madrigal, fet to mufic by William Bird, fuppofed to be written 
by Henry Pgvhen he firt fell in love with Anve Boleyn +t. It begins, 


The eagles force fubdues eche byrde that flyes, 
What metal can refyfte the flamyng fyre? 
Doth not the funne dazle the cleareiie eyes, 
sind meltthe yce, and make the froite retyre? 


It appeared in Bird’s Pfalms, Songs, and Sonnets, printed with mu- 
fical notes, in 16i1 {. Poetry and mufic are congenial; and it 1s 
certain, that Henry was {killed in mufical compofition, Erafmus at- 
tefts, that he compofed fome church fervices 4: and one of his an- 
thems ftill continues to be performed in the choir of Chrift-church at 
Cxford, of his foundation. It is in an admirable ftyle, and 1s for 
four voices. Henry, although a fcholar, had little taite for the claf- 
fical elegancies which now began to be known in England, His edu- 
cation feems to have been altogether theological: and, whether it bett 
fuited his tafle or his intereft, polemical divinity feems to have been 
his favourite fcience. He was a patron of learned men, when they 
humoured his vanities; and were wife enough not to interrupt his 
pleafures, his convenience, or his ambition.’ | 

__ To trace this indefatigable antiquary through all the curious, 
if not interefting, matter which this volume contains, would 


far exceed the limits of our defign, To pafs over, therefore, 


A iieren, fonsets and madrigals. I have been told, fays Mr. 
\ 





* Dugd Baron. i. 533. ii. 275. 

+ I muf not forget, that a fong is afcribed to Anne Boleyn, but 
with little probability, called her Complaint. See Hawkins, Hit. 
Mof, iii. 32. v. 480. 

} See alfo Nuge Antique, ii. 248. 

§ See Hawkins, Hitt. Muf ii. 533. 
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what we fhould otherwife with to d “ell upon, let us proceed te 
that feétion in which are pointed out the effects of the reformae 
tion on our poetry : 

‘ ‘Lhe reformation of our church produced an alteration for a time 
in the general fyitem of fludy, and changed the character and fub- 
jects of our poetry. Every mind, boih learned and unlearned, was 


bufied in religious ipeculation ; and every pen was employed in re- , 


commending, illuitrating, and familiarifing the Bible, which was 
now laid open to the peuple. 

‘ The poetical annals of King Edward the Sixth, who removed 
thofe chains of bigotry which his father Henry had only locfened, 
are marked with metrical tranilations of various part: of the facred 





{ 


Scripture. Of thefe the chief is the verfification of the Pfalter by J 


Sternhold and Hopkins; a performance, which has acquired an im- 


portance, and confeqvently claims a place in our feries, not fo much; 


from any merit of its own, as trom the circumitances with which it is 


connected. 
‘It is extraordinary, that the Proteftant churches fhould be in-” 


debted to a country in which the reformation had never began to, ~ 
make any progrefs, acd even to the indulgence of a fociety which rs 
f 


mains to this cay the grand bulwark of the Catholic theology, for 
very dilinguifhing and effential part of their ritual. 

* About the vear 15,0, Clement Marot, a valet of the bed-cham- 
ber to King Francis the Firft, was the favourite poet of France. 
‘his wriier, having attained an unofual elegance and facility of ftyle, 
added many new embellifhments to the rude ftate of the French poe- 
try. Itis not the leaft of his praifes, that La Fontaine uled to call 
him his matter. He was the inventor of the rondeau, and the re- 
ftorer of the madrigal: but he became chiefly eminent for his pafto- 
rals, ballads, fables, elegies, epigrams, and tranflations from Ovid 
and Petrarch, At length, being tired of the vanities of profane poe- 
try, or rather privately tinctured with the principles of Lutheranifm, 
he attempted, with the affiftance of his frienc Theodore Beza, and 
by the encouragement of the Profeflor of Hebrew in the Univerfity of 
Paris, a verfion of David’s Pfalms into French rhymes. This tranfla- 
tion, which did not aim at any innovation in the public worfhip, and 
which received the fanction of the Sorbonne as containing nothing 
contrary to found dottrine, he dedicated to his mafter, Francis the 
Firft, and to the Ladies of France. In the dedication to the Ladies, 
or /es Dames des France, whom he had often before addreffed in the 
tendereft ftrains of paflion or compliment, he feems anxious to depre- 
cate the raillery which the new tone of his verfification was likely to 
incur, and is embarraffed how to find an apology for turning faint. 
Conicious of his apoftacy from the levities of life, in a fpirit of reli- 
gious gallantry, he declares that his defign is to add to the happi- 
nefs of his fair readers, by fubiicuting divine hymns io the place of 
chanjons d’amour, to infpire their fuiceptible hearts with a paflion in 
which there is no torment, to banifh that fickle and fantattic . eity 
Cupid from the world, and to fill their apartments with the praifes, 
not of the “ttle god, but of the true Jehovah. 

E voz doigts fur les efpinettes 
Pour dire sAINTES CHANSONETTES, 
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¢ He adds, that the golden age would now be reftored, when we 
fou!d fee, the peafant at his plough, the carman in the ftreets, and 
che mechanic in his fhop, folacing their toils with pfalms and can- 
ticles: and the fhepherd and fhepherdefs repofing in the fhade, and 
teaching the rocks to echo the name of the Creator. 


Le Laboureur a fa charruc, 

Le Charretier parmi Je ruc, 

Et l’Artifan a en fa boutique, 
Avecques un PseaumMeE ou CANTIQUE, 
En fon labour fe foulager. 

Heureux qui orra le Berger 

Et la Bergere au bois eilans, 

Fair que rochers et ellangs, 

Apres eux chantant Ja hauteur 

Du fain nom de Createur *. 


© Marot’s Pialms foon eclipfed the brilliancy of his madrigals and 
fonnets. Not fufpe&ing how prejudicial the predominant rage of 
pfalm-finging might prove to the ancient religion of Europe, the Ca- 
tholics themfelves adopted thefe facred fongs as ferious ballads, and 
as a more rational fpecies of domeitic merriment. They were the 
common accompaniments of the fiddle. They were fold fo rapidly, 
that the printers could not fupply the Public with copies. In the 
felive and fplendid court of Francis the Firk, of a fudden nothing 
was heard but the Pfalms of Clement Marot. By each of the royal 
family and the principal nobility of the court a pfalm was chofen, 
and fitted to the ballad tune which each liked beft. The Dauphin, 
Prince Henry, who delighted in hunting, was fond of Aix/i qu'on oit 
le cerf brutve, or, Like as ihe hart defireth the water brooks, which he 
conitantly fung in going out to the chafe. Madame de Valentinois, 
between whom and the young Prince there was an attachment, took 
Du fond de ma penfie, or, From the Depth of my heart, O Lord. The 
Queen’s favourite was, Ne wueilles pas, O Sire, that is, O Lord, re- 
buke me not in thine indignation, which fhe fung to a fafhionable jig. 
Antony King of Navarre fung, Revenge moy, pren le querelle, or, 
Stand up, O Lord, to revenge my quarrel, to the air of a dance of Pot- 
tout. It was on very different principles that pfaimody flourifhed 
in the gloomy court of Cromwell. ‘his fafhion does not feem in 
the leait to have diminifhed the gaiety and good humour of the court 
of Francis. 

* At this period John Calvin, in oppofition to the difcipline and 
doérines of Rome, was framing his novel church at Geneva: in 
which the whole fubitance and form of divine worfhip was reduced 
to praying, preaching, and finging. In the laft of thefe three, he 
chofe to depart widely from the Catholic ufage: and, either becaufe 
he thought that novelty was fure to fucceed, that the pra¢tice of an- 
tiphonal chanting was fuperftitious, or that the people were excluded 


a 





* Les Oeuvres de Clement Marot de Cahors, valet de chambre du 
Roy, &c, A Lyon, 1551. tzmo. See ad calc, Traductions, &c. 
p- 1Q2. 

T See Bayle’s Di. V. Marot. 
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or accideut, was luckily feconced by the publication ot {Tarot’s me. 


congregation at Geneva. Being fet to fimsle and almoft monotonous 
notes by Guillaume de Franc, th-y were foon eflablithed as the prin- 
cipa} branch in that reformer’s new devotion, and became 4 charace 
teriiftical mark or badge of the Calviniftic worfhip and profeffion. 
Nor were they fung only in his churches. hey exhilarated the con. 
vivial aifemblies of the Calvinifs, were commonly heard in the 
ftreets, and accompanied the labours of tue artificer, ‘The weavers 
and woollen :nanufacturers of Flanders, many of whom left the loom 
and entered into the miniftry, are faid to have been the capital per- 
formers in this fcience. At length Marot’s Pfalms formed an appen- 
dix to the catechifm of Geneva, and were interdicted to the Catholics 
under the moft fevere penaiiies. In the language of the orthodox, 
pfalm-finging and herefy were fynonimous terms.’ 
* * * * * 

‘ The infectious frenzy of facred fong foon reached England, at 
the very critical point of time when it had juft embraced the re- 
formation: and the new pfalmody was obtruded on the new Englifh 
liturgy by fome few officious zealots, who favoured the difcipline of 
Geneva, and who wilhed to abolifh, not only the choral mode of 
worfhip in general, but more particularly to fupprefs the Tre Deum, 
Benepierus, MacnirFicat, JuBitate, Nunc pimittis, and the 
reft of the liturgic hymns, which were fuppofed to be contaminated 
by their long and ancient conneétion with the Roman miffal, or at 
Jeait in their profaic form, to be unfuitable to the new fyftem of 
worthip. 

‘ Although Wyat arid Surrey had before made tranflations of the 
Pfalms into metre, Thomas Sternhold was the firft whofe metrical 
verfion of the Pfalms was ufed in the church of England. Sternhold 
was a native of Liempfhire, and probably educated at Winchefter col- 
jege. Having paffed fome time at Oxford, he became groom of the 
robes to King Henry the Eighth. In this department, either his di- 
ligent fervices, or his knack at rhyming, fo pleafed the King, that his 
Majefty beqeeathed him a legacy of one hundred marks. He con- 
tinued in the fame office under Edward the Sixth, and is faid: to 
have acquired fome degree of reputation about the court for his 
poetry. Being of a ferious difpofition, and an enthofiaft to reforma- 
tion, he was much offended at the lafcivious ballads which prevailed 
among the courtiers: and, with a laudable defign to check thefe in- 
decencies, undertook a metrical verfion of the Pfalier, ‘* thinking 
** thereby, fays Antony Wood, that the courtiers would fing them 
** inftead of their fonnets, ut did nor, only fome few excepted ~ 





* Ath. Oxon. i, 76. 
Here 
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Here was the zeal, if not the faccefs, of his fellow labourer Clement 
Marot. A fingular coincidence of circumttances is, notwithftanding, 
to be remarked on this occafion. Vernacular verfions for general 
ufe of the Pfalrer were firlt publifhed both in France and England, 
by laymen, by court- poets, and by fervants of the court. Nor were 
the refpective tianflations entirely completed by themfelves: and yet 
thev tranflated nearly an equal number of pfalms, Marot having ver- 
{ified fifty, and Sternhold fifty-one. Scernhold died 1n the year 
icity. His firty-one pfalms were printed the fame vear by Edward 
Whitchurch, under the following title. ‘* All fauch Pfalms of David 
‘* as Thomas Sternholde late Grome of the Kinges Maiefties robes 
‘« did in his lyfe tyme drawe into Englyfhe metre.” They are with- 
out the mufical notes, as is the fecond edition in 1552. He pro- 
bably lived to prepare the firft edition for the prefs, as it is dedicated 
by himfelf to King Edward the Sixth.’ ai 

This may be faid to be the zra of puritanical poetry. But 
the religious application was not confined to the Puritans alone; 
it feems to have been the general vehicle of ecclefiaftical con- 
troverly. 

‘ When the Englith Liturgy was reftored at the acceffion of Elifa- 
beth, afier its fuppreffion under Mary, the Papifts renewed their 
hoftilities from the itage; and again tried the intelligible mode of 
attack by ballads, farces, and interludes. A new injunction was then 
neceflary, and it was again enadted in 1559, that no perfon, but 
uoder heavy forfeitures, thould abufe the Common Prayer in ** any 
Enteriudes, Plays, fongsor rimes *.” But under Henry the Eighth, 
fo early as the year 1542, before the Reformation was fixed or even 
intended on its prefent liberal eftablifhment, yet when men had be- 
gun to difcern and to reprobate many of the impoftures of Popery, it 
became an object of the Legiflature to curb the bold and feditious 
{pirit of popular poetry. No fooner were the Scriptures tranflated 
and permitted in Englifh, than they were brought upon the ftage: 
they were not \n?y mifinterpreted and mifunderiiocd by the multi-~ 
tude, but profaned or burleiqued in comedies and mummeries. Ef- 
fectually to reitrain thefe abufes, Henry, who loved to create a fubs 
ject for perfecution, who commonly proceeded to difannu! what he 
hed juit confirmed, and who found that-a freedom of enquiry tended 
to fhake his eccleftaitical fupremacy, framed a law, that not only 
Tyndale’s Englith Bible, and all the printed Eeglith commentaries, 
expofitions, annotations, defences, replies, and fermons, whether 
Orthodox or heretical, which it had occafioned, fhould be utterly 
abolifhed; but that the kingdom fhould alfo be purged and cleanfed 
of al] religious plays, interludes, thymes, ballads, and fongs, which 
are equally peff:fercus and noyfome to the peace of the church Ff. 

_ ‘Henry appears to have been piqued, as an author and a theologift, 
In adding the claufe concerning his own InstiTuTion OF A CHets- 
Tian Man, which had been treated with the fame fort of ridicule. 





* Ann. i. Eliz. 


+ Stat. Ann. 34, 35 Hen. VIII. Cap.i. Tyndale’s Bible was 
Printed at Paris 1536, 


Yet 
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Yet under the general injuntion of fupprefling all Englifh books on 
religious fubjecis, he formally excepts, among others, fome not pro- 
perly belonging to that clafs, fach as the CANTERBURY ‘TALES, the 
works of Chaucer and Gower, CuHronictes, and Sroriés or 
mens Lives}. There is alfo an exception added about plays, and 
thofe only are allowed which were called Moravirits, or perhaps 
interludes of real character and action, ‘‘ for the rebuking and re- 
‘* proaching of vices, and the fetting forth of virtue.” Mysteries 
are totally rejected §. The refervations which follow, concerning the 
ufe of a corrected Englifh Bible, which was permitted, are curious 
for their quaiat partialiiy, and they fhew the embarraffment of ad- 
miniftration, in the difficult bufinefs of confining that beneht tea 
few, from which all might reap advantage, but which threatened to 
become a general evil, without fome degrees of reftridtion. It is ab- 
folutely forbidden to be read or expounded in the church. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker of the Houte of Commons, Captaines of the 
wars, Jullices of the peace, and Recorders of cities, may quote paf- 
fages to enforce their public harangues, as bas been accujiomed. A 
nobleman or gentleman may read it, im his houfe, orchards, or gar- 
den, yet quietly, and without ditturbance ** of good order.” A mere 
chant alio may road it /o bim/jelf privately. But the common people, 
who had already abufed this hberty to the purpofe of divifion and 
diffenfions, and under che denomination of women, artificers, ap- 
prentices, journeymen, and fervingmen, are to be punifhed with one 
month’s imprifonment, as often as they are detefted in reading the 
Bible either privately or openly. 

* It thould be obferved, that few of thefe had now learned to read, 
But fuch was the privilege of peerage, that ladies of quality might 
read ‘* to themfelves and alone, and not to others,” any chapter el- 
ther in the Old or New Teftament*. This has the air of a fump- 
tuary law, which indulges the nobility with many fuperb articles of 
finery, that are interdicted to thofe of inferior degree +. Undoubt- 
edly the Ducheffes and Counteffes of this age, if not from principles 





} Svat. 34, 35 Hen. VILL. Cap. i. Artic. vii. 

§ Ibid. Artic. ix. 

* Ibid. Artic. x. feq, 

¢t * And of an old Dvetarie for the Clergy, Ithink by Archbifhop 
Cranmer, in which an Archbilhop is allowed to have two fwans or 
two capons ina difh, a Bifhop two. An Archbifhop fix blackbirds 
at once, a Bifhop five, a Dean four, an A:chdeacon two. Ifa Dean 
bas four difhes in his firft courfe, he is not afterwards to have cuftards 
or fritters. An Archbifhop may have fix fnipes, an Archdeacon only 
two. Rabbits, larks, pheafants, and partridges, are allowed in thele 
proportions. A Canon Refidentiary is to have a fwan only on a Sun- 
day. A Redor of fixteen marks, only three blackbirds in a week. 
Sce a fimilar toftrument, Strype’s Parker, Append. p. 6.’ 

‘In the Britifh Mufeum, there is a beauti‘ul manufcript on vellum 
of 4 French tranflation of the Bible, which was found in the tent of 
King John, King of France, after the battle of Poitiers. Perhaps 
his Majefty poflefled this book on the plan of an exclufive soyél 
right.’ 
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of piety, at leaft from motives of curiofity, became eager to read a 
book which was mace inacceflible to three parts of the nation. But 
the parrial diftribution of a treafure, to which all had a right, could 
not long remain. This was a MaNNa to be gathered by every mane 
The claim of the people was too powerful to be over-ruled by the bi- 
gotry, the prejudice, or the caprice of Henry.’ 

Mr. Warton then makes fome pertinent remarks on the ine 
fluence which the tranflation of the Bible had, in fixing the 
Englith language. With thefe remarks we fhall for the prefent 
fufpend our review of this very entertaining performance : 

‘| mutt addhere, in reference to my general fubject, that the tranf- 
lation of the Bible, which in the reign of Edward the Sixth was ad- 
mitted into the churches, is fuppofed to have fixed our language. It 
certainly has tranfmitted and perpetuated many antient words which 
would otherwife have been obfolete or unintelligible. I have never 
feen it remarked, that at the fame time this trac flation contributed 
toenrich our native Englith at an early period, by importing and 
familarifing many Latin words *. 

‘ Thefe were fuggefted by the Latin vulgate, which was ufed asa 
medium by the tranflators. Some of thefe, however, now inter- 
woven into our common fpeech, could not have been underftood by 
many readers even above the rank of the vulgar, when the Bible firit 
appeared in Englifh. Bifhop Gardiner had therefore much lefs reafon 
than we now imagine, for complaining of the tco great clearnefs of 
the tranflation, when, with an infidious view of keeping the people 
in their ancient ignorance, he propofed, that initead of always ufing 
Englifh phrafes, many Latin words fhould ftill be preferved, becaufe 
they contained an inherent fignificance and a genuine dignity, to 
which the common tongue afforded no correfpondent expreffions of 
fufficient energy ft.’ 


* More particularly in the Latin derivative fubftantives, fuch as, 
divination, perdition, adoption, manifeftation, confolation, contribution, 
admintftration, confummation, reccnciliation, Operation, communication, 
retribution, preparation, immortality, principality, &c. &c. And in 
other words, fru/ffrate, inexcu/able, transfigure, concupifcence, &c. &c. 

t Such as, idolatria, contritus, holocauffa, facramentum, elementa, 
bumilitas, fatisfa&io, ceremonia, abfolutio, myfterium, penitentia, &c. 
il st soggel propofals in Burnet, Hi. Ref. vol. i. B. iii, p. 315. 

nd Fuller, Ch. Hz, B. v. Cent. xvi. p. 238. C.at. 


Arr, II. Eruics, Rational and Theological, with curfory Re- 
flections on the general Principles of Deifm. By John Grofe, 
FLAS. 8vo. 65s. fewed. Faulder, &c. 








N Author who fets the critics at defiance, betrays a fecret 
apprehenfion that his writings will not bear to be tried by 

the approved rules of compofition, This is a remark which 
frequently fugeefts itfelf to us in the courfe of our lucubrations. 
Care led to make it at this time by the following paflage in 
Mr. Grofe’s preface. * The moft undifcerning,’ fays he, ¢ will 
ealily 
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eafily perceive numerous defects in this undertaking, but it js 
on the candid that the Author folely relies: as to the critics, or 
a legion of their time-ferving adherents, he would adopt the 
words of a celebrated genius, ‘© Making human opinion the 
ftandard of truth, is like making the camelion the ftandard of co. 
Jour.” Not to mention that this obfervation has little or no 
affinity with the fubject it is brought to illuftrate, we vvould 
afk, Are candour and criticifm dan incompatible ideas? Isit 
a mark of want of difcernment to perceive the defcéts and ble. 
mifhes of a literary performance? Or is no regard to be paid to 
the general opinion and judgment of mankind in matters of this 





nature? Various and uncertain as human opinion may be, no § 


one, furely, but an Author, con{cious that what he has written 
will not ftand the teft of examination, and dreading the public 
fentence, would anfwer thefe queftions in the afirmative. 


The publication before us confifts of diftinct eflays on a ve 
riety of fubjects relating to morality and religion, in which the f 
Author has introduced fome particular theolosic al fentiments, f 


with a view to evince the expediency and nec: {ity of a Divine 
revelation. To thefe are fubjoined, as cxprei!<d in the title, 
curfory reflections on the gencral principles of Deifm. Severd 
of the eflays, as we learn from the Preface, have appeared in 
fome of the periodical prints. We are forry that any of the 
Author’s friends fhould fo far flatter him, as to induce himw 
colleét and pubiith them, with others of the fame kind, in a vo 
lume; as we cannot think that they are calculated to yield him 
any reputation as a Writer, or that they have any tendency to 


increafe the number of rational Chriftians. His ftyle is turgid} 


quaint, and fometimes incorrect. Among other anomalies, th 
firft perfon fingular is generally omitted before the verb; ant 
the feveral members of a fentence are affeétedly feparated, afte 
the manner of Sterne, but without his fpirit, by fhort line 
The train of thought and reafoning in the eflays is frequent) 
unconneéted and inconclufive. The views which the Author 
has given of human nature are degrading and unjuft. Aa 
confequently, the theolozical fentiments which he has advance(, 

. Me‘ irrational and indefenfible. Our Readers, we doubt no, 
will be of our opinion, when they have perufed the followin 
quotations and remarks. 

We need go no further than the firft paragraph of the fit! 
efflay, On Happinefs, for a fpec men of the affected ftyle of thi 
work, or for an inftance of the falfe views which the Auth 
has given of the character and condition of mankind, 

4 heed | into a ftaie of ex:ttence, where the flatiering voice ¢ 
pleafure,—and the threatcning language of pain alternately refount: 
——where vice is arrayed with fplendor,—and virtue /carcely feens- 
where honour is applied to folly,—and efeem where shame Is a 

3 wht! 
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where favour leans to intereft,—and where merit is but a xame;— 
where friendhhip is a proftituted term,—-and gain includes refpect oe 
in this inverted paradife, deluded man goes far in fearch of beppe- 
7 the fequel of this eflay, having noticed the difappoint- 
ment to which feveral other charaéters are expofed in their pur- 
fuit of happinefs, he adds, * The pbilofopher, likewife, who 
regulates his conduct by reafon,—is a Rranper to this refined acquifi- 
tion, —and though he fuppofes himfelf a participant of it;—yet, in 
the end, finds himfelf deceived.—From the perplexity annexed to a 
crude fytem of action, he often embarraffes his mind, and is deluded 
jn the object: in the dark refearches of myftery he is bewildered,— 
and as reafon is overpowered by znfnitude,—his difcoveries terminate, 
his curiofity is checked,—his wifdom confounded,—aad his bappi- 
nefs ended .” 

What ideas, it may be afked, does our Author entertain of 
reafon and philofophy ? Can he be faid to regulate his condutt by 
reafon, or can he have any pretenfions to the character of a 
philofopher, who adopts a crude fyftem of action, or who fuffers 
himfelf to be bewildered in the dark refearches of myflery ? 

In a fubfequent eflay, Ox Philofophy, he fays,—* from the 
exiftence of reafon, it is plain the will is vitiated ; otherwife it 
would have needed xo guide.” This is the firft time, we be- 
lieve, that reafon has been confidered as a proof of , depravity. 
An unvitiated will without reafon, if any meaning can be af- 
fixed to the expreffion, is rectitude without underitanding, and 
benevolence without wifdom. ) 

‘ Philofophy,’ fays he, in another part of the fame effay, ‘ Philo- 
fophy at beft can be no more than precept,—and without the will is 
made fubfervient, ic will never be put in practice. The extent of 
Phriofophy is Natare, and here it is loft in wonder,—and confufed ia 
myilery. 

‘ As it was by man invented, how can it inform us concerning 
God? Idea is its common agent, and mere fuggettion its fupport,— 
the one is immerfed in matter,—and the other expofed to an in- 
tellective chaos. Caufes are proved by their effect, and fubjetts are 
reduced to our comprehenfion, by the light of Nature, and the radi- 
ments of Reafon.’ 

Again, * This fcience is defervedly admired in thofe branches of it 
that relate to logic and rhetoric; but with regard to Ethics or Moral 
Philofophy, it ferves only to fhew us how excceding ignorant the 
wifeft of men are. refpecting human nature, when left to the mere 
diGates of abitract reafoning. Natural religion mav be compared 
to the lanthorns we ufe on a dark night, that afford only a partica- 
om Mheorery, whilft the greatelt part remains iu iis original dark- 

Se 


Philofophy, as re{pecting man, is indeed the religion of Nature, 











t NV. 8. In thefe, and all our quotations, we have exactly copied 
the breaks and Italics of the Original, 
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aéting by opinion, aud guided by fenfe. ‘* Virtue, according tp 
Ariftotle, is founded upon Nature” A direct contradiétion this to 
the Chriftian fyttem of Philofophy, fince Revelation authorifes us to 
affert, that vice is founded upon Nature, and virtue only founded 
upon Grace,’ 

In the next eflay, On Ethics, is the followimg paragraph ; 

* Were ftoicifm irreiitibly prevalent, and a blind fatality our uni- 
verfal creed, our hopes at belt would be a fruitlefs effort of endv. 
rance ; and our confolation a miferable uncertainty.—But a far more 


pleafing fcene is exhibited, and from the opaque abodes of conjedtore, [ 


rufhes forth the perfpicuity of truth ;—our borrowed powers ftrain 
every nerve in our behalf, but at laft implicitly yield to infallible 
guidance.—We vicw ourfelves as men fubject to various incidents,— 
depraved and mortal,—but we fee likewife our /upport ;—we behold 
the road to never-ending felicity, mot ftrewed with fenfual delights,— 
or immured between tranquillity and eafe, but powerfully fecured 
from every invader, beyond the reach of injury.’ 


Referring the fentiments, the reafoning, and the ftyle of thefe [ 


paflages to the remarks of the Reader, we fhall only obferve, 


that fentiments equally extravagant, metaphors equally harhh, | 


and language equally inflated, may be found in every part of 
this extraordinary publication. But left we fhould be thought 
to do injuftice to the Author by partial quotations, we fhall ex. 
tract an intire eflay, which we feleét, as being one of the 
fhorteft, and as containing the principal fentiments refpeéting 
human ‘nature and divine revelation, which are repeatedly ad: 
vanced in the courfe of the work : 


‘On Vice. 
« At the earlieft period of time, when innocence ornamented he 
manity,—and purity wore an earthly form, extatic blifs reigned 
with uninterrupted fway, and illuminated every trace of being.— 


Danger was hitherto unknown,—fear had never fhewn its affrighted F 


afpect,—nor diftrefs its armed hoft. Refle&tion yielded a fucceffion 
of increafing joys—thought was the feed-time of apparent eafe, and 
revolving moments as the harveft of complete fruition.—Encircled by 
the cheering rays of unremitting blifs, Nature exhilarated the happy 
pair with continual delighis, and proved, in majeftic luftre, its Au 
thor to be divine.— Bur, fad to relate,—the fatal hour arrived whet 


{potlefs innocence exchanged its beauteous garb for that of vice.—Af 


midnight gloom pervades the tragic fcene ;—and fhame veils guilt 
with awe. Horror ftalks into the maze of life, and fonorous vet 
geance is in idea heard,—refentment is the expeéted meffenger of 
woe, and injured juftice the executioner of man. What coniciov! 
innocence had emboldened to enjoy, guilt with acrimony forbids, 
and flight proves the fancied refuge ot an enfeebled—fallen cre 
ture. 

‘ Vice here prefents us with a dreadful view of the depravity d 
human nature, the guilt it has contracted,— and the punifhment ! 
has incurred. It has effected an awful feparation between the cree 


ture and the Creator,—and occafioned enmity between God aut 
mal, 
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man, ftrife and contention—envy and malice,— pride and revenge,— 
with difeafes and death, every evil in the world it has entailed on 
the fons of men. Notwithttanding the dettructive nature of vice,— 
we are too apt to liflen to its voice, though confcience declares what 
will neceflarily enfue. How vitiated !—how fallen !— how frail, then, 
is humanity, to become a willing flave to vice ;—which threatens, 
though it may invite '—lts promifes are riches—pleafure—or profit, 
but thefe it cannot give.—lIt invites to happinefs,—but woe alone 
appears ;—to riches, but poverty impends ;—to profit, but lofs, yea 
dreadful lofs, enfues.—Thus, at belt, it is a deceiver.— The many 
fpecious forms which vice, on almoft every occafion can afflume,— 
renders it a more invincible adverfary,—for it has a bait conftantly 
{uited to every genius and inclination. 

‘ Placo fays, ** Vice is involuntary ; for no man can purfue ill, as 
fuch, without a profpect of fome good, or fear of greater evil,”— 
Had humanity retained its original purity and innocence, it would 
have appeared formidable ;—but our natures being depraved, it is 
fitly adapted to our will and inclination.—Though many unite in 
condemning vice in the theory, their reafon teflifying againft it,— 
yet how few practically difavow it? The caufe hereof is a vitiated 
nature,—the effeét is vice in the practice. Vice comprifes, in one 
fingle term, every degree of fin, and in every act is oppofed to virtue. 
Ir is a principle counteracting and oppofing every human virtue,— 
calculated to deftroy our peace in the views of comfort, and to pro- 
cure us mifery in the hopes of joy.—I[t is an infatiable and inordinate 
principle ;—infatiable, inafmuch as the gratification of one paffion 
leads to many,—and the gratification of many leads to more, Inore 
dinate, as it denies all authority,—claiming obedience to its will; 
and fubmiffion to its commands. The fervants of vice are willing 
flaves to a moft cruel tyrant ;—but fond of their chains, are happy 
in a fad delufion. Vice, regardlefs of its promifes, binds its wretched 
fons with fetters of alluring woe ;—while virtue, with its gentle hand, 
conducts us to the plains of bhifs.—Its reward is ruin, and its wages 
death, —hottilities commence between vice and reafon, when the firft 
prevails ;—fince paflion, the promoter, is itfelf irrational. 

‘ This principle is the common enemy of Nature,—though we are 
naturally inclined to it. Every faculty of the mind—the whole hu- 
man fyftem is immediately affeéted by its influence,—and it is their 
mutual intereft to refift its force, and withftand its flattering charms, 
—but fo blinded are we to our common welfare, and {fo fubtle is this 
dangerous foe, that he meets with little oppofition. Inftead of mak- 
Ing the fmalleft efforts to counteract the Jatent and ruinous purpofes 
of vice,—we are conftantly extenuating—palliating—and fometimes 
vindicating its baneful exertions. Under the idea of diberality of fen- 
‘iment, we become fceptical and unbelieving,—under the veil of re- 
finement, difipated—prophane,—in the garb of Jonour, we aflimilate 
to the ferocity of the favage,—in the matk of politenefs, hypocritical 
—under the aufpices of refinement, indulge a levity of manners— 
with the plea of modeft affurance—indelicate, amazonian,—and in the 
livery of cuftom, ~fafhionably abandoned. 

‘if vices, by the ufurped authority of the vicious, can be tranf- 
formed into virtwes,— and immoralities juitified on the {core of necef- 
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fity, we cannot long hefitate in determing wherefore they zre fo ge, 
nerally practifed.—There is no initance in which man atts fo con. 
trary to his own intereft, as in the performance of evil, for whatever 
pleafure may be derived from a temporary gratification,—it invari 
ably reverts injurioufly to himfelf.—Though facis preach {0 loudly to 
vs the confequences of vice, and every day prefents us with fome tefti- 
mony of its deftructive influence,—though it robs us of almott every 
comfort,—our peace of mind,—reputation,—friends,—though it an- 
nibilates our moft valuable enjoyments, aod renders our antimal fyf- 
tem as a diftempered prifon,—though it enervates the vigour of youth, 
and entails the infirmities of age,—though it threatens prefent, and 
future mifery,—yet we blindly purfue it.—If we are thus infatuated 
in the flavery of vicemit muit indifputably arife from an innate de- 
pravity of mind, that furmounts even the dictates of reafon, or the 
itil] more powerful voice of felf-incerett. 

* Vice acquired by our firft parents is hereditary,—conftitutional,— 
and tranfmitted to their whole pofterity. ‘The contenders for hu- 
man dignity deny this glaring trath,—but the vitiofi:y of men and 
manners in general are a fufhcient teilimony. Far greater than 
corporeal * ruin is produced by it, fince it endangers every mental 
power, and the foul itfelf. Not fatisfied with the wrecks of plunder 
and devattation in the human frame, it extends its poifonous darts 
unto the feat of life; and that which was formed for blifsful immor- 
tality, it threatens with eternal woe. ' | 

‘ Vice is the friend of Death, and the fifter of Deftruftion ; the 
former it has enfured, the latter it defires. It is diftinguifhed from 
virtue, as the former is the path to mifery, the latter the road to 
happinefs. Vice admits of degrees, and though an univerfal evil, 
not of equal prevalence. Were it to reign triumphant over the men- 
tal fhore t+, and claim unlimited domain, man would exceed the 
beaft, and brutality might claim the preference. The whole five 
fenfes become impaired by it, and ruin effected through the whole 
natural fyitem. ‘The fight or underftanding is blinded to every fenfe 
of virtue,—the hearing deaf to the voice of reafon, or prudence ;— 
the {melling infenfible of the loathfome nature of vice ;—the taille 
naufeated with the fruits of virtue, fo as to loath and abhor it;—and 
the feeling benumbed by the deftroying winter of fin. 

‘ Thus vice threatens every faculty of foul and body with deftruc- 
tion. Happinefs and contentment afford no afylum— peace and con- 
fort no retreat,—ruin founds the dread alarm, and the fhattered 
building falls 2 wretched victim. Beauty now becomes deformed,— 
wifdom, foolifhnefs,—and riches,—poverty. It frequently effects 
thefe changes. 

* Original, as well as aétual guilt, is included in the prefent 
theme ;—the former fome deny, the latter al] confefs.—Reafon proves 
them true, and Revelation now confirms it.—A man mutt be apprized 
of danger, before he feeks relief.—Hencz fo many are eafy in the 
flavery of vice, fince they are not apprehenfive of their danger. 
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* Tt thould have been corporal. 
+ Of this metaphor the Author is fo fond, that he has twice made 
ufe of it. 
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Philofophers would refer us to reafon as a warning ; but vice over- 
rules reafon, and drowns it in the depth of madnefs. Here morality 
is ata ftand, and its limits finifh ;—it condemns,—dehorts and re- 
roves ;—but cannot change.—Nature being depraved, cannot be 
changed by nature.—This is a rational paradox. There muft be 
fomething fupernatural to change nature, fince fuperiority of power 
is required to effect a natural purpofe, Learning, fays the rationalift, 
is an acquifition ; will not that effect the delign? Prudence is a ra- 
tional virtue, feated in the mind; wil] not that produce the change? 
The negative reafonably replies.— According to the philofophic no- 
ions, vice cannot exift in the foul of man, or in the rational part, 
Pick they call the mind, becaufe nature oppofesit. Nature irfelf, 
being depraved, affents to,—inttead of oppoling, vice.—The mind it- 
felf is vitiated, confequently reafon alone cannot eradicate this in- 
grafted evil, ; 

‘ Vice, fo far as it prevails, has dominion over reafon, though the 
conqueft is not complete. Prudence yields to vice, fince nature is 
itfelf inclined thereunto. Every human refuge failing, whither mutt 
offenders feek for pardon? Revelation, far fuperior to aliother means 
of knowledge, direéts the inquiring penitent to a medium, in which 
every divine attribute fhines with equal luftre.—Juftice and mercy 
embrace each other, and are mutually exalted. The offender is pro- 
nounced righteous, and the offended Deity reconciled. Here human 
reafon is confounded. Nature teaches moral obedience, though  in- 
capacitated for the duty. Reafon- feeks for human fatisfattion, but 
nature cannot grant it. 

‘ Omnipotence furmounts thefe d'ficulties, and with fupernatural 
wifdom provides a way, in which vice can be atoned for, and the Al- 
mighty juft.—To the aftonifhment of all ages—and the confufion of 
the unbelieving world, we are prefented in the facred pages of Reve- 
lation, with 3 view of perfect equity and confummate mercy,—unit- 
ing in one act of divine munificence.—Enemies become the favour- 
ites of heaven, and rebels the heirs of an eternal inheritance.—The 
oftended is the propitia:ory facrifice for offenders,—aod man, who 
had no claim to favour enjoys it uninterruptedly. Do «ve boalt of 
fympathy or compaflion?—Js benevolence in anywife the charaferif- 
ticofman? Does the difirefs of others affail our moft refined feel- 
ings? Can we prefer the intereft—the pleafure—the happinefe of 
Others to ourown? If a fpark of philanthropy dwells in our b-eaft, 
—what a diffufive flame of boundlefs compaflion has appeared in the 
refloration of a ruined world !—KEvery benefit we derive in common 
—all that we can expe& in future,—arifes folely from this fource of 
uliimate felicity,x—While Virtue holds forth every focial blefliing,— 
—Vice, every impending evil,—may infinite Wifdom direct our 
choice—that while we purfue the one,—avoid the other!’ 

Thofe of our Readers who can digeft the abfurdity of an of- 
fended Deity becoming a propitiatory facrifice for the offenders, | 
may have a judgment and tafte fufficiently perverted to approve 
of our Author’s manner of writing. The more rational and 
judicious will, we believe, equally condemn his ftyle and fen- 
timents. ‘The reflections on the principles of Deifm are indeed 
Rev. Feb, 1782. H written 
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written in rather a more fober manner: but the Author’s pro. 
penfity to the falfe fublime frequently betrays itfelf, and the 
fame kind of involved and inconclufive reafoning is here em. 
ployed as in the eflays. 

t is with fome regret that we give fo unfavourable a charadter 
of this publication, as the Author appears to have written with 
a good defign, and to be a man of a benevolent and Jiberal turn 
of mind. ‘The ancients, from whom he fo frequently quotes, 
might at leaft have taught him, that ea/e and /implicity are effen. 





Arr. Ill, & Philofephical and Experimental Enquiry into the firft and 
general Principles of Animal and Vegetable Life: likewife into Atme. 
Spherical Air, &e. With a Refutation of Dr. Priettley’s Dodrine 
of Air: Proving, by Experiment, that the Breathing of Animals, Pu- 
trefaftion, &c. do not phlogifficate, but dephlogifticate the Airs and 
that the Office of that efential Organ, the Lungs, is not to difcharge 
Phlogifton to the Air, but to receive it from the Air By Robert 
Harrington, of the Corporation of Surgeons, London. 8vo. 53. 
Boards. Cadell. 17581. 


S the title-page of this performance, and particularly 
A the laft part of it, which indicates a refutation of Dr. 
Prieftley’s do&trine of Air, will naturally excite fome curiofity 
among our philofophical Readers; we fhall give a fuller account 
of it than it is intitled to from its intrinfic merits, or import- 
ance. It is evidently the work of a perfon, who, having early 
adopted a particular hypothefis, afterwards fees every philofo- 
phical fact through that particular medium only which beft cor- 
re{ponds with his preconceived theory. Of a philofophical work, 
founded on fuch a bafis, little is to be faid: fome fpecimens, 
however, of the Author’s manner may be expeéted, in jufbifi- 
cation of what we have already intimated. We fhall principally 
confine ourlelves to that part of the Author’s work, in which, 
according to the title-page, he undertakes to fhew, * by experi- 
ment, that the breathing of animals, putrefaction, &c. do not 
phlogifticate, but dephlogifticate the air ;’ or rather to two exe 
periments which he adduces, in proof of this ftrange doétrine. 

€ One animal,’ fays the Author, ‘ will {wallow anather when 
alive, throwing into his /7cmach all the effete and noxious fumes 
of phlogifton, which the devoured animal poffeffed ; yet it is fo 
far from killing the devourer, that it is fo immediate to its life, 
it could not live without it. I took adog, and after making 
him very hungry, he ferocioufly devoured two quarts of blocd, 
drawn warm trom an ox, when thofe poifonous fumes, agret- 
able to the Doétor,’—meauing Dr. Prieftley, or rather, we fhould 
fuppote, his doctrine-—* were exhaling rapidly ; yet he breathed 
| them ; 
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them; and inftead of killing the dog, as from the Doétor’s the- 
ory might be expected, they ferifibly cherifhed hini, making him 
eat with greater glee ahd rapidity. In this fact, the noxtous 
fumes and effete matter not only entered the ftomach in im- 
menfe quantity, but was likewife received by the lungs; yet, fo 
far from taking life was the confequence, it was the fupport and 
feeder of life.’ 

The Author was fo adventurous—and this is his fecond ex- 
periment —as to introduce his head into a veflel containing fome 
warm bullock’s blood. ‘I argued,’ fays he, ¢ from rational 
and philofophical principles, a priori, that if this fume is fo 
very noxious and effetc, as the Dottor calls it, that it would 
kill me, &c.—nobody being along with me at the time, to drag 
me from thofe pernicious fumes, in cafe I had been convulfed : 
but inftead of its having that ferlous confequence, I found not 
the leaft bad effects from it; on the contrary, I found the /iving 
principle entertained by it, feains its appetite.’— | 

On the ftrength of thefe experiments, the Author’s good opi- 
nion of phlogifton has fince carried him fo. far as to order * con- 
{umptive patients to attend flaughter-houfes, and to hang their 
heads over large collections of warm blood; and, that they 
might imbibe as much of the effluvia as poffible, to give the 
blood motion with a ftick ; and their tender difeafed lungs have 
found the advantage of it.” Nay, butchers, he tells us, who 
according to Dr. Prieftley’s doétrine ought not to * live five 
minutes,’ in their flaughter-houfes, thrive and grow fat there :— 
the lucky, but ignorant, rogues, it feems, owing al] their thrift 
and fat to phlogifton. 

Such are the Author’s experiments. They incontrovertibly 
prove that a hungry hound can tofs down two quarts of warm 
blood into his /fomach with great glee, and much to his advan- 
tage; and that a hardy experimenter may fnuff up the fteam 
atifing from a bucket of blood, without being thrown into con- 
vulfions. Farther than this, our logic will not carry us. 

We fhall give one curious inftance mote of the Author’s 
mode of reafoning ; where he undertakes to prove, that, in re- 
fpiration, putrefaction, and other phlogiftic proceffes, as they 
ate called, the air is not phlogifticated, but dephlogi/ticated, ot 
robbed of its phlogifton. We muft beg leave to abridge confi- 
derably his pompous account of a puttefying animal fubftance, 
which is diffufed through four pages. | 

Take, fays he, that part of the animal, which is moft fufs 
ceptible of putrefaétion, viz. the animal mucus. You will find 
it to be an infipid, inodorous body, pofleffing Jittle or no phlo- 
gifton ; hay, if you throw it into the fire, it will abfolutely exe 
tinguifh it, like water. Expofe it to the air, and you will foon 

nd that it has acquired a fetid cadaverous fmell, and a tafte 
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moft pungent and noxious ; and, in fhort, that it now fo teems 
with phlogifton, that it is become inflammable, and wiil burn.— 
© Here,’ fays he, * is a mof? pointed and wonderful fact.’ Some 
great and important procefs in nature muft have taken place, 
Here is a body which, before it was expofed to the ar, pofleffed 
little or no phlogifton ; and now, after fuch expofure, it con- 
tains, comparatively, nothing elfe. ‘This immenfe quantity of 
phlogifton, therefore, has been all ftolen from the air ; for the 
mucus fcarce contained an atom of that principle, till it had op- 
portunity and time to rob the air of it; which accordingly has 
been dephlogifticated by the fiinking mucus.—But hear the Au- 
thor himfelf exulting towards the end of his demon/fration, as he 
deems it: 

© Where does all this phlogifton come from? Will any one 
be fo ridiculeufly abfurd as to fay it came from the animal mucus? 
—If there is any one fo gro/sly abjurd, I pity him; being not 
defirous, nor fhall I offer, to refute him: but, as it is as clear 
as any demonfiration in Euclid it could not come from the mucus, 
therefore, as there was no third body, it muft have come from 
the air, by decompounding of it; in confequence itis not phlo- 
gifticating the air, but dephlogifticating of it.’ 

Will no logician ftep forth here—for we fcarce feem to want 
a chemifi—who can find out fome other folution of this * pointed 
and wonderfyl fact?’ To a perfon almoft wholly ignorant of 
chemiftry, it will naturally occur, notwithftanding the Author’s 
pretended demonftration, that it was po/fible, at leaft, that this 
fame mucus, in its found ftate, might contain as much phlogifton 
(a chemift would fay, more) concealed in it, in confequence of its 
ftri€t union with the other principles; as prefents itfelf after- 
wards, when the phlogifton is Jet loofe in the putrefactive pro- 
cefs, and is rendered apparent, in confequence of the ds/union of 
the principles that conftitute the mucus. 

Sulphur, or flowers of fulphur, for inftance, have nearly as 
Tittle fmell, or tafte, and exhibit as few of the obvious marks of 
the prefence of phlogifton, as the Author’s mucus: but expofe 
this fulphur fimply to fre, as the Author expofed his mucus to 
gir; and prefently there will appear abundance of phlogifton 
(to fay nothing of the acid). According to the Author’s mode 
of reafoning, we fhould fay, that as the fulphur, before its ex- 

ofure, fcarce fhewed any figns of its containing phlogifton, it 
1s demonftrable that it muft have ftolen the phlogifton trom the 
fire, which it has accordingly dephlogifticated. 
_ The reafoning throughout the whole of this work is nearly of 
the fame kind. ‘Fhus the Author will allow little or no phlo- 
gifton to refide in vegetables that conftitute the food of animals; 
and gives reafons juft as cogent as thofe above affigned. On 
the other hand, he is exceedingly liberal in beftowing this re 
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ciple on other fubftances, where chemifts would not think of 
looking for it. We fhall only mention an example or two: 

‘ Saltpetre,’ fays the Author, * as chemifts know, or at leaft 
ought to know, 7s principally phlogifion.? This is demonftrable, 
he afterwards fays, from its being produced in greater purity 
and abundance in hot countries; and from its high ftate of ix- 
flummability, which is proved from its being the bafis of gun- 
powder, Again, in {peaking of the common experiment of 
decompounding lime-water, by means of fixed air, the Author 
tells us that a decompofition takes place, becaufe the fixed air 
neutralifes itfelf with * the phlogiffon of the water, which kept 
the lime in folution.? The Author furely could not learn thefe 
ftrange doétrines in the fchool of Dr. Black; by whom, he 
tells us, he * had the honour and happinefs to be taught che- 
miftry.’ 

Having fufficiently exhibited our opinion of this performance, 

inis butifair to giveour Readers the Author’s opinion of his own 
work ; which is indeed very different from ours, © [ think 
now,’ fays he, ‘ after eftablifhing this great doéirine in this 
plain, obvious, and concife relation, which we have in this 
book laid down, that it will open to us the great arcana of 
nature, which al] philofophers have been aiming at, and which 
has been fo long {fo great a bar to fcience; having eluded the 
refearches of fuch a number of learned ages; and yet, before 
this publication, having been almoft as far from being difcovered 
as ever; fome of the late doctrines tending rather to obfcure tt.’ 
- The philofophical Reader will not, we apprehend, be much 
prejudiced in favour of * the great dodfrine’ here faid to be efta- 
blifhed in this work; when he is told that the Author’s fup- 
poled difcoveries relating to air, animal life, and more particu- 
larly phlogifton, are the refults of a new ‘ planetary fyftem of 
his own,’ which he had previoufly ‘ eftablifhed,’ and ¢ which 
differs, in fome points, confiderably from Newton’s.’—* Here,” 
fays he, I found out what phlogifton is, and what are its 
Powers and effects ;—fo that after I had thoroughly digefted my 
planetary fyftem upon paper, and then attended to its effects on 
animal, vegetable, and mineral life, I found not a great deal of 
difficulty in elucidating them, as I found out the great key be- 
fore, in fearching for planetary life.’ 

It gives us pain to mortify a young adventurer in philofophy, 
who, in numerous paflages, exprefles his high opinion of the 
great importance of his difcoveries; and who does not ap- 
pear to be in the leaft degree confcious that his extravagant the- 
ory, or his © great doétrine,’ as he calls it, is confuted by a 
thoufand facts or experiments, relating to phlogifton in particu- 
lary well known to every perfon converfant in inquiries of this 
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nature. Though he exprefles his hopes, that the world will 


not * too feverely criticife upon his youthful labours ;’ we cane 
not avoid hinting to him—having an eye to the future works, 
the publication of which he announces in this performance— 
that his progrefs in true philofophy would have been greater, if, 
inftead of looking up tothe planets for information, with refpe& 
to the fubjedts of this treatife, he had condefcended to cultivate 
more affiduoufly that humbler kind of knowledge which is to be 
acquired in the elaboratory, and in the works of thofe who have 
of late fq greatly enlightened the world by their experimental 
inveftigations. Even with refpeé to this laft article, the philo- 
fophers of the prefent day will expeét from him experiments 
better planned and executed, qbfervations more direét and apr 
pofite to the fubject of inquiry ; and a mode of reafoning much 
clofer, than are to be found in any part of this treatife; the 
language of which is, befides, in every page, remarkably une 
grammatical. BR 
Art. IV. A free and serious Addrefs to the Chriftian Laity, efpe- 
"cially fuch as, embracing Unitarian Sentiments, conform to Trinitariag 
Worfoip. To which is prefixed, An Introduction; wherein the 
Worthip of the Holy Scriptures is contrafted with the Worthip of 


the Church of England, and of Diffenters. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
Johnfon. 4781. 





HE fubjeét of this publication is a matter of the greateft 
importance. “The Author has treated it with a becoming 
ferioufnefs and earneftnefs. ‘The doctrine of the Trinity is not 
only contained in the articles, but alfo interwoven with all the 
devotional fervices of the Church of England. The devotional 
exercifes of the greater number of Diflenting congregations are 
Jikewife formed upon it. With what propriety, or good con- 
fcience, can Unitarians join in worfhip conducted in a manner 
fo repugnant to their fentiments? ‘The pious Author of this 
Addrefs endeavours, from a variety of topics, to convince them 
that it is their duty to feparate themfelves, and to form diftin® 
focieties. In order to give the greater weight to his arguments, 
he has prefixed an Introduction, in which he has placed upon 
oppolite pages, a number of rules, directions, and examples, re- 
fpecting the object of worfhip, prayers, benedictions, and doxo- 
Jogies, collected from the New Teftament, and others contained 
in the Liturgy of the Church of England, and in the writings 
of fome eminent Diffenters. The contraft is manifeft, and can 
hardly fail of ftriking the moft carelefs, or the moft prejudiced 
Reader. We thall give a fpecimen or two; 
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» Direftions, Sic. in the New 
Teflament. 


¢Matth. iv. 10. Then faith 

efus unto him, Get thee hence, 
Satan; for it is written, Thou 
jfoalt worfhip the Lord, thy God, 
and him only fhalt thou ferve.— 
vi. 6, g. But thou, 
when thou prayeft, pray to thy 
Father which is in fecret, and thy 
Father, which feeth in fecret, fhall 
reward thee openly.——= 


‘6 





¢ John iv. 21, 23. Fefus faith 
unto the woman, FPelieve me, the 
hour cometh, when ye fhall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at fFe- 
rufalem worfbip the Father. — 
But the hour cometh, and now 1s, 
whin the true worfbippers fhall 
worfbip the Father in fpirit and 
in truth; for the Father feeketh 
fuch ta worfhip him.’ 


© John xiv. 13, 14. And 
whatjsever ye fhall aft in my 
name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. 
If ye foall afk any thing, in my 
name, I will do it.’ 
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© Direfions, &c. in the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. 


“© The Catholic faith is this, 
that we worfhip one God in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Uni- 
ty.” Athanafian Creed. 


“‘ Almighty and everlafting 
God, who haft given unto us, 
thy fervants, grace, by the con- 
feffion of a true faith, to ac- 
knowledge the glory of the 
eternal Trinity, and in the power 
of the divine Majefty to wor- 
fhip the Unity.” 

Colle for Trinity Sund. 

“© Above all things ye muft 
give moft humble and hearty 
thanks to God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Gho/?, for the 
redemption of the world by the 
death and paffion of our Saviour 
Chritt. To him therefore, 
with the Father and the Holy 
Ghoft, let us give (as we are 
moft bounden) continual 
thanks.” 

Exhort. at the Commun. 





“6 Ye have prayed that our 
Lard Jefus Chrift would vouch- 
fafe to receive him, to releafe 
him of his fins, to fan&tify him 
with the Holy Ghoft, to give 
him the kingdom of Heaven, 
and everlafting life.” 


Public Bapt. for Infants. 


‘N.B. This is the fwf mention that our Lord makes of 


prayer being offered up to God in his name. 


And it is remark- 


able, that though he tells them that he will do thofe things for 
them, which they fhall afk of the Father ; yet he does not bid 
them to afk thofe things of him, but of the Father in his name. 
Surely, if in any cafe he had intended to direét them to offer up 
Prayer to himfelf, it would have been in thofe cafes, where he 
Would be the perfon to do thofe things for them which they afked. 


H 4 
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A free and ferious Addr efs to the Chriftian Laity, 


—Is not this inference neceflarily to be drawn from hence, That 
our Saviour intended to inftruct his difciples, that prayer was 
the pecuhtar honour due to the Father, the fame as under the Old 
Teftament, and as the light of reafon dire&s? An Impartial 
Enquiry what is the TEST of our Saviour’s Miracles, &c, 
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Printed fo» Noon, 1750, p. 56, 57.’ 


‘ch. xvi. 23. nd in that 
day ye foall afk me nothing: ve- 
rily, verily, I fay unto you, whate 
foever ye fhall afk the Father in 
iny name, he will give it you. 


© N.B. Left they fhould miftake and think they were to pray 
to him for any thing when he left them, and returned to the 


Father, he exprefsly forbids them to do it. 
he), ye thal! afk me Nothing.” 


‘¢ In that day (fays 


The Author produces many other paflages both from the 
Gofpels and from the Epiftles, in which the Father is repre- 


fented as the fole object of prayer and praife. 


We proceed to 


make an extract from another feétion of the Introdudtion : 


© Addreffes, Prayers, and Be- 
nediclions, found in the New 
Zeftament. 


© Matth. vi. 9, 10. After this 
manner therefore pray ye: Our 
Father, which art in. Heaven, 
hallowed be thy name; Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done in 
Earth as it is in Heaven. -— 


6 XI, 255 26. At that 
time “Fefus anfwered and faid, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, becaufe Thou 
hajt hid thefe things from the wife 
and prudent, and haf? revealed 
them unto babes. Even fo, Fa- 


ther, for fo it feemed geod in Thy 
fight.’ 





‘ Prayers, Addreffes, &c. in the 

Book of Common Prayer, bes 
fides thofe directly offered up to 
God the Father. 


‘© Thou art the King of 
Glory, O Chrift.” Ze Deum. 


‘© We therefore pray thee to 
help thy fervants whom thou 
haft redeemed with thy precious 
bleod,”’ The fame. 


“© CQ God the Son, Redeem- 
er of the world have mercy up- 
on us, miferable finners. 

“© O' God the Holy Ghoft 
proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, have mercy upon us, 
miferable finners. . 

“© O holy, bleffed, and glo- 
rious Trinity, three Perfons, 
and one Gad, have mercy upon 
us, miferable finners. 

*< Son of God, we befeech 
thee to hear us. 

“© O Lamb ef God that tak- 
eft away the fins of the world. 


3 ¢ Jcba 
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¢ John xvii. I. Fin fee 
ds (rake “Fefus, and lift up hrs 
- 2 and faid, Father 
the hour is come, glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son alfo may glorify Vhee. 
——This is life eternal that they 
might know Thee, the only true 
God, and “Fefus Chrif? whom thou 
baft fent.’ And fo throughout, 


‘2Cor. i. 3. Bleffed be God, 
even the Father of-our Lord Fefus 
Chrift, the Father of mercies, and 
the (aod of all comfort, who cont- 
porteth us in all our tribulation.’ | 


‘Eph. i. 3. Bleffed be the 
God and Father of our Lord 
Fefus Chrifi, wha hath bleffed us 
with all fpiritual bleffings in bea- 
venly places in Chrif?.” 


* Doxalogies colleéted from the 
New Teftament. - 


‘ Matth. vi. 13. For Thine. 


1s the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory. Amen? 


‘Rom. xvi. 25. 27. Now to 
bim that is of power to flablifo 
you, according to my Gofpel, and 
the preaching of Fefus Chriff— 
To God, only wife, be glory thre’ 
Jefus Chrijt, for ever. Amen.’ 


“Gal. i. 4, 5. According to 
the will of God the Father, to 


whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen? 
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‘s Have metcy upon us, 

“ OChrifthear us. - 

“¢ Gracioufly hear us, O 
Chrift : gracioufly hear us, O 
Lord Chrift. Litany. 


“© O Lord, the only begot- 
ten Son, Jefu Chrift, O Lord 
God, Lamb of God, Son of 
the Father, that takeft away 
the fins of the world, have 
mercy uponus. Thou, that 
takeft away the fins of the 
world, have mercy upon ous. 
Thou that takeft away the fins 
of the world, receive our prayer. 
Thou that fitteft at the right 
hand of God the Father, have 
mercy upon us. 

“¢ For thou only art holy, 
thou only art the Lord; Thou 
only, O Chrift, with the’ Holy 
Ghoft, art moft high in the 
glory of God the Father.” 

Prayer after the Communion. 


© Directions, &c. as to the Ob- 

ject of Worfbip ; and Doxolo- 

. gies collected from the Writ- 
ings of Diffenters. 


‘© The fecond part of prayer 
is adoration, and it contains, 
(1) A mention of his nature as 
God ; and this includes his moft 
original properties and perfec 
tions. His unity of effence, 
that there is no other God be- 
fides him. His inconceivable 
fubfiftence inT hree Perfons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, which myftery of the 
Trinity is a moft proper objed& 
of our adoration and wonder ; 
fince it fo much furpafles our 
underftanding.” 

Watts’s Guide to Prayer, p. 6. 
¢ Ephef. 
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© Ephef. iii. 20, 21. Now 
unto him that is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we 
afk or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto 
Him be glory in the Church by 
Chrift Jefus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Aincn, 


¢ Phil. iv. ro. Now unto 
God, even our Father, be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.’ 


© y Tim. i, 17. Now unto 
the King eternal, immortal, in- 
vifible, the only wife God, be ho- 
nour and glory, for ever and ever. 





A free and ferious Addrefs to the Chriftian Laity. 


‘© We mutt give honourtg 
the Three Perfons in the God. 
head diftindtly.” 

‘6 We pay our homage to 
the Three that bear record in 
Heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghoft, for thefe 
Three are One. We pay our 
homage to the exalted Redeem- 
er, who is the faithful Witnefs, 
We alfo worthip the Holy 
Ghoft, the Comforter.” 

Henry's Method of Prayer, 


“© Now to God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, 
that great name into which | 
was baptized, be honour and 
glory, dominion and praife, for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 


The fame. 


‘© Now unto the King eter. 
nal, immortal, invifible, the 
only wife God, and our God, 
in Three Perfons, Father, Son, 








Amen. and Holy Ghoft, be honour 
and glory, dominion and praife, 
henceforth and for ever. A- 


men.” The fame.’ 


Such is the difference and oppofition between the doé@trine 
and language of the New Teftament, refpecting the object of 
worfhip, and thofe of modern Chriftians.—T his Introduétion 
likewife contains the devout wi/hes found in the New 1 eftament, 
and Doxologies, applied to God the Father and to Chrift, and to 
Chrift alone; with remarks, partly the Author’s own, and parte 
Jy collected from other writers. | 

In the Addrefs itfelf, among other topics from which our 
Author argues, are the following: the fublimity and fimplicity 
of the form cf worfhip prefcribed in the New Teftament—its 
authority—the awful confequences of deviating in fo important 
a matter from the Divine appointment, exemplified in the cafes 
of Nadab and Abihu, and of the Corinthians— the infincerity, the 
duplicity chargeable on thofe who join in forms of worfhip fo 
repugnant to their fentiments, and in fuch an important point as 
the Objed? of wor/hip—the countenance hereby atforded to what 
they cannot but look upon as a great corruption of Chriftianity ; 
and the ill effect of their conduct in preventing a reformation— 

4 that 
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that Trinitarian worfhip. is idolatrous—-and the importance of 
conduéting ourfelves in fuch a manner, as that we may look 
forward to the appearance of Chrift as Judge of the world, with 
a pleafing hope and confidence. 

To enable our Readers to form a judgment of the Author’s 

manner of writing and reafoning, we fhall lay before them the 

wing paragraphs: 

ey spate and effential qualification of Chriftian devo- 
tion, that we worthip the Father in fpirit and in truth, Exter- 
nal worfhip is a duty only as it is bearing our teftimony to tlte 
belief of aGod and his Providence, and is calculated to imprefs and 
diffufe fentiments of piety around us. But it cannot be genuine, 
and acceptable to the Being, who looketh at the heart, any further 
than as i: is dictated by the inward veneration of his name, and 
is correfpondent to the fentiments of the heart. Were we to 
addrefs a feilow-creature under a character which we are con- 
yinced doth not belong to him, merely in compliance with fome 
eftabl:{hed forms of compliment, our own minds muft accufe us 
of infincerity; and did others know the diflonance between our 
language and our fentiments, they would condemn our hypo- 
crily. How much more blameable is our duplicity in the wor- 
fhip of the God of Truth? 

¢ Did you certainly know that any who join in aéts of public 
worfhip inwardly believed in their hearts that there was no 
God, or that he was not to be worfhipped, nor would reward 
them that diligently feek him, would you not judge fuch perfons 
as acting an inconfiftent and infincere part; as contradidting 
their own convictions, and affuming falfe appearances? Could 
you regard fuch as honeff men? Be perfuaded then to reflect 
how nearly your conduct refembieth theirs, if you continue to 
join in the worfhip of beings, who, you are convinced, have 
no claim, on the authority ot our only rule, to fuch prayer and 
praifes as are offered tothem. Can you exculpate yourfelves, 
in this cafe, from the charge of infincerity ?’ p. 63, 64. 

‘ Your concurrence in the Trinitarian worlhip of the Church 
of England, or of any other church, gives countenance and fup- 
port to that fyftem by which numbers are kept in ignorance of 
the true character and government of God, are led to worthip 
the Almighty under a falfe characéter—and are warped afide 
from the fmplicity of the Gofpel, by the dint of authority and 
the fear of penetrating into awful myfteries. Your feparation 
and proteft would ferve to awaken the attention of others, to 
excite a ferious and impartial inquiry, and to fhake that flavifh 
reverence for public forms, and the eftablifhed religion which 
fcreens abfurdity and myfticifm from a free examination. It 
would facilitate the fpread of the Scriptural worfhip, and a ra- 
tional fervice of God in the room of an obfcure jargon. It is 

no 
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ho wonder if many, offended with the harfh founds and the 
irreconcileable principles of the eftablifned Liturgy, forfake the 
affemblies of public worfhip, and are prejudiced againft Chrifti- 
anity. Will it not bea fervice to fuch to fet them an example 
of diftinguifhing between the Gofpel and the corruptions of it? 
Will it not afford them a fair opportunity to judge of its truth, 
if you exhibit it in its plain and native drefs? Let them fee 
what Chriftianity is in it/e/f. Your continued conformity mif- 
leads them, and contributes to keep out of fight the real and 

enuine Gofpel. Every error retained obftructs a further re. 
ormation, and obfcures the light and glory of the Gofpel. Dao 
juftice then to Chriftianity.’ p. 87. 

© Tt is not eafy, methinks, to evade the force of thefe remon- 
ftrances and perfuafions ; and yet fome may feel a great difficulty 
how fo aét in this cafe. To thofe of you, who Jive near to any 
focicty of Diffenters, where the purity of Chriftian worhhip is 
preferved, and the One God and Father of all is adored and 
praifed through Fe/us Chriff, the path to be purfued is plain and 
Obvious, if you regard the conviétions of your own minds, and 
the truth of God. If your fituation be not fo favourable to 
your fentiments and wifhes, yet by communicating your fenti- 
ments to others, you may perhaps find a fufficient number to 
join you in forming a new fociety, which, like the refpe&able 
one that meers at Effex chapel in the Strand, fhall have for the 
particular obje€t of its aflociation, the worship of the one living 
and irue God the Father. A number of perfons united upon this 
principle, are like a city fet upon a hill: their condud& inftructs 
men : it ferves to diffeminate far and wide the principles of true 
Chriftian worfhip, and to diffufe a fpirit of ferious and rational 
zeal. They are at once diftinguifhed examples of fineerity and 
integrity in religion, and of attachment to the authority and 
fimplicity of the Gofpel. But if your fituation be ftill lefs 
favourable to the profecution of a conduét, which is confonant 
to your convi€tions and a fenfe of duty, permit me to afk, whe- 
ther it be ¢ffential to the utility and acceptablenefs of focial 
worlhip, that numbers fhould be aflembled together in a houfe 
devoted tu public worfhip, and with all the attendants of a mi- 
nifter regalarly educated, and other officers? In the firft ages 
of Chriftianity, we read of churches that did not extend beyond 
the circle of a family, nor even always to that; as the church 
in Cefar’s houfe, and that in the houfe of Philemon, &c. It 
cannot admit a doubt, whether it be not preferable to worthip 
the only true God with one’s family only, agreeable to the Scrip- 
tures, and in the language of fincerity and truth, than to join 
the largeft fociety, with every circumftance of ftate, convenience, 
and {plendor, in a worfhip the Scriptures forbid, and our hearts 
difapprove. The judicious and pious head of an houfe, by 
devoting 
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devoting the fame portion of time tc regular worfhip in his own 
dwelling, with the aid of good fermons and pre-compofed 
prayers (of which the Englifh language affords a variety and 
abundance) will procure weight to, and refle& dignity on, his 
own charaéter—evince his own fincerity—edify his own houfe 
_—and hold forth an inftructive pattern to others.’ p. 112, &c. 
The fentiments contained in the latter part of this paragraph, 
refpecting focial worfhip, cannot, we think, but approve them- 
felves to every liberal-minded Chriftian. Upon the whole, 
though the prefent publication is not a mafterly performance, in 
regard to either ftyle or compofition, it contains many things 
worthy the moft ferious confideration of thofe to whom it is 
addrefled ; and the Author is much to be commended for the 
franknefs with which he has exprefled his own fentiments, and 
for the earneftnefs with which he hath addrefled his fellow 
Chriftians, upon a fubject which every ferious mind muft con- 
fider as of the firft importance. Em, 





—_—_ 


Ant. V. The Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius, in Four Books, by 
Francis Fawkes: The whole revifed, corrected, and completed, 
by his Coadjutor and Editor; who has annexed a Tranflation of 
Coluthus’s Greek Poem on the Rape of Helen, or the Origin of 
the Trojan War; with Notes. Svo. 6s. Dodifley. 1780, 


Art. VI. The Argonautic Expedition, Tranflated from the Greek 


of Apollonius Rhodius, into Englith Verfe, with critical, hiftori-. 


cal, and explanatory Remarks, and prefatory Effays, with a large 
Appendix. Infcribed to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 
fvo. 2 Vols*, 78.in Boards. Payne. 1780. 


T is not ill obferved by the Editor of Mr. Fawkes’s tranfla- 
tion, that Apollonius’s nobleft eulogy is to be found in the 
writings of Virgil. The paflages which that judicious poet 
has borrowed from his Grecian predeceflor, and tranfplanted 
into the Aeneid, are as well known as they are numerous; and 
yet, notwithftanding that there are many paflages to be met with 
in the Argonautics, which the Roman bard did not think un- 
worthy of adoption; with refpeét to the general charaéter 
of that performance, neitier Longinus nor Quintilian have, we 
apprehend, decided uncandidly, when they atfign it but a fub- 
ordinate rank in the {cale of poetical excellence. 
Longinus in difcuffing the queftion, whether the great and 
fublime in compofition, though accompanied by apparent ine- 
quality, is to be preferred to a faultlefs mediocrity? after deter- 





_* Two very elegant editions of the original have lately been pub- 
lifhed from the Ciarendon prets: the one in quarto, the other in :wo 
Volumes octavo. ‘Lhe ingenious Editor is Mr, John Shaw, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxtord. Sold by Mr. Elmfley in the Strand. 
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mining the queftion in the affirmative, proceeds, emeilos VE Kas 
anlwros é AmodAduwwios 0 Twy Apyovautimay romlnss ap xy Oxengos, 
ay poarrov, 0 AmodAwvos etedois yevertas; The cenfure of 
Quintilian is perhaps ftill more degrading: Non contemnendum 
edidit opus @guali quddum mediocritate. Inft. Orat. Lib. x, 
cap. t. 

But it is not merely from a flavifh fubmiffion to the authority 
of either of thefe refpeétable critics that the poem of Apollo. 
nius is not held in higher eftimation, or at leaft more generally 
read by the moderns. To his countrymen the Argonautic ex- 
pedition was, perhaps, one of the moft flattering fubjects that a 
Grecian poet could have made choice of. But at this remote 
period, whether it be confidered, as moft probably it was con- 
fidered by the Greeks, as an hiftorical event; or, according to 
later opinions, as a mythological allegory ; it appears through a 
very different medium from that through which it was viewed 
by Apollonius’s cotemporaries. The difficulty of making the 
merely Englifh reader intereft himfelf in mythological allufions 
which he could rarely underftand, or in events which bear no 
relation to any thing now exifting, and which he cannot believe, 
may have been the principal reafon why only detached parts of 
this poem, previous to the prefent attempts, have hitherto ap- 
peared in our language. ‘hefe attempts we are now to intro- 
duce to our Readers. 

Mr. Fawkes’s reputation, as a tranflator, has been long efta- 
blifhed. ‘The favourable reception which his verfions of Ana« 
creon and Theocritus have met with, has fufficiently proved he 
was not miftaken in his talents when he applied them to tranfla- 
tion; an employment for which, indeed, he appears to have 
been not ill qualified. His verfification is, for the moft part, 
€afy, fluent, and perfpicuous. And though his language, it 
mult be confefled, is too frequently deficient in elevation and 
dignity, yet that deficiency is in fome degree compenfated for 
by a clearnefs of expreffion, which feldom tails to reflect the fenfe 
of the original with a diftinétnefs and truth not always to be 
met with in tranflation. Were we to draw any comparifon bes 
tween Mr. Fawkes’s tranflation and that of his competitor, efpe- 
cially after what has been premifed, it might appear to be invis 
dious: let each, therefore, fpeak for itfelf. 

The paffage we thall feleét is that very beautiful one in which 
Medea’s patiion firft ditcovers itfelf, Which Tranflator aps 
proaches neareft to the exquifite fimplicity of the original, a fime 


plicity, not unworthy of the great father of the epic himielf, let 
the learned Reader determine. 
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Knp ances opuyera’ vos Jf oly nuT’ CVELbOS, 
Eprugay WETOTHIO LET IYVIR ViTTOMEVCLO. 
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Mr. Fawkes’s tranflation : 


‘ Far o’er the reft, in grace unmatch’d alone, 
And charms fuperior youthful Jafon fhone. 
Him thro’ her veil the love-dittrafted maid 
With melting eyes, and glance oblique furvey’d: 
Her mind, as in a dream, bewilder’d ran, __ 
And trac’d the footfteps of the godlike man. 
Sorrowing they went: to fhun the monarch’s ire, 
With fond Chalciope her fons retire; 
Medea follow’d, but with cares opprefs’d ; 
Such cares as love had rais’d within her breaft, 
His graceful image in her mind fhe bore, 
His gait, his manner, and the robe he wore, 
His pointed words: thro’ earth’s remoteft bound 
No prince fhe deem’d with fuch perfeétions crown’d. 
His tuneful voice ftill, ftill the feems to hear, 
Stull the fweet accents charm her liflening ear. 
The bulls and wrathful King excite her dread: 
She mourns his fate, as if already dead, 

From her bright eyes the fhower of anguifh breaks, 
And thus, o’erwhelm’d with woe, Medea {peaks : 
‘* Why fall the tears of forraw from my eyes, 

** Though he the firft or laft of heroes dies? 
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<< Perifh the man!—no, fafely let him fail ; 















































«© And may my prayer, kind Hecate, prevail ! p 

“© Safe faii he home: but, ah! if doom'd to bleed, d 

‘© Teach him, that I rejoice not in the deed.” t 
Mr. Green’s tranflation : ; 

‘ Each fmile of beauty, each attractive grace 

Bright o’er his form, and manly in his face, 7 

Great Jafon ftood; oh! much-enamour’d maid j 

Beneath the veil with various tints difplay’d 

Still the dear youth oblique thy looks purfue : ( 


There fix’d indulge the fadly-pleafing view. 
As in a dream abforb’d, a whirling maze 
She creeps, fhe flies where’er her Jafon ftrays. 
Sorrowing the heroes wander !—from her fire 
The mother throbbing with affe€tion’s fire 
Her chamber feeks, protective of her fons; 
A fifter’s office nor Medea fhuns. 
Such tides of anguifh in her bofom roll 
As {well the ftorm, when love ufurps the foul. 
All, all of Jafon fills her objeéts’ fcene, 
The flowing veftment and the radiant mien ; 
Eafe, his deportment, while he ftalks, or fits, 
The dome with native majefty be quits ; 
Perfetion’s theme the fond ideas {can ; ; 
« Earth never bore thy like, thon more than man!” 
Still fweetly tun’d his melting voice fhe hears, 
The thrilling mufic dies upon her ears : 
Deep was her anguifh, left the warrior’s breath 
Sink by the monarch, or his bulls, to death. 
At once fhe thrieks; fhe gives him to the dead, 
Her paly cheeks the tear of pity thed, 
Pour’d from affti€tion’s channel ; filent grief, 
Till the fobb’d accents figh a {weet relief. 
“« Ah! why, where’er | look, the fight of woe? 
“* If doom’d my Jafon to the fhades below, 

: ** A God in worth, or daftard in his might, 
“* Be his to perifh!—yet a with !—the fight 
*€ Uninjur’d clofe he ; be his conqueft fung, 
** Aufpicious Goddefs, thou from Perfeus {prung! 
** Be his the blefling of bis native ftate! 
** Butif his haplefs fall the voice of fate, 
** Oh! tell him, Hecat, his Medea’s love 
“* Could o’er her Jafon’s death affliGtion prove!” 

This latter, to the unlearned Reader, will be ignotum per 
ignotius; while the more learned one muft refer to the original 
for the fenfe of the tranflation. Mr. Green’s tranflation is ac- 
companied by a long, ,a very long, Appendix ; in which almoft 
every thing is introduced except what relates to his Author. 
The greateft fhare of it is indeed occupied by Mr. Green’s theo- 
logical connundrums ; matters that are tacked with as little pro- 
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riety to the Argonutics of Apollonius, as would be a profound 
giflertation on the Maforetic points to a new edition of the hif- 


tory of Tom Tiumb. C-t- e. | 















































Aer. VII. Yohafon'’s Bicgraphical Prefaces, CONCLUDED. 


HE life we are now entering upon is that of Dr. Young, 
written, at the requeft of Dr. Johnfon, by Mr. Herbert 
Croft, junior, of Lincoln’s Inn, a friend of the poet's fon. 

From the narrative part of this well-written piece of biogra- 
phy, we learn, that Dr. Young’s father was Edward Young, 
at that time Fellow of Winchefter College, and Rector of Up- 
ham; afterwards Dean of Sarum, and Chaplain to King Wil- 
Jiam and Queen Mary. He was a learned and ingenious man, 
and is ftill remembered as the Author of two volumes of fer- 
mons. 

Young, the Poet, was educated at Winchefter. Remaining 
there till he was in his nineteenth year, he mifled the oppor- | 
tunity, being fuperannuated by the fkatutes, of being elected | 
upon the foundation at New College in Oxford. He was, | 
however, admitted an independent member of that fociety, in | 
O&ober 1703. Here he continued only three months. The 
Warden, who was a particular friend of his father, dying, he 
removed to Corpus; invited there alfo by another friend of his ' 
father, the Prefident of the College ; who, inorder to leffen his 
academical expences, accommodated him, as had the Warden 
of New College, at his own lodgings. In 1708, he was nomi- | 
nated by Archbifhop Tennifon to a Law Fellowthip at All Souls, 

In 1714, he took the degree of Batchelor of Civil Law, and the 
degree of Doctor in 1719- 

* There are who relate, ‘ fays Mr. Croft,’ that, when fir Young 
found himfelf independent, and his own mafter at All Souls, he was 
not the ornament to religion and morality which he afterwards be- | 
came. ‘T’he authority of his father, indeed, had ceafed by his death 
in 1703; and Young was certainly not afhamed to be patronized by 
the infamous Wharton. But Wharton befriended in Young, per- ; 
haps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian, If virtuous authors i 
mult be patronized only by virtuous peers, who fhali point them 
Out ?? 

Mr. Croft afterwards accounts for the connection between ' 
them from motives which, while they exculpate the poet, do 1 
credit to the peer; 

* Young’s father had been well acquainted with Lady Anne Whar- 
ton, the firit wife of ‘Thomas Wharton, Efq; afterwards Marquis of 
Wharton—a Lady celebrated for her poetical talents by Burnet and ! 
by Waller. To the Dean of Sarum’s vifitation fermon, already men- 
tioned, were added fome copies of verfes ‘* by that excellent poetefs 


** Mrs. Anne Wharton,”? upon its being tranflated into Englith, at 
Riv. Feb, 1792. I the 
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the inftance of Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, after he became ep, 
nobled, did not drop the fon of his old friend. In him, during the 
fhort time he lived, Young found a patron, and in his diffolute 


“deftend@pt a friend and a companion. ‘Ihe Marquis died in April 


1715. 

"Teton about the year 1721 he made an unfuccefsful at. 
tempt, through the fupport of his patron, to get into parlia. 
ment. He did not take orders till the year 1728, foon after 
which he was appointed chaplain to George the Second. 

‘ In July 1730 he was prefented by his College to the rectory 
of Welwyn in Hertfordihire. In April 1732 he married Lady Eliza. 
beth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Litchfield, and widow of Colonel 
Lee. His connection with this Lady arofe from his father’s aequaint. 
ance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne Wharton, who was co- 
heirefs of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, in Oxfordfhire.’ 

This conne€tion lafted only till the year 1740; death not 
ouly depriving him of his lady, but of her amiable daughter, 
the child of her former hufband, who was juft married to Mr, 
Temple, fon of Lord Palmerfton, Dr. Young’s lady brought 
him one fon, Frederic, now living; a gentleman whom the 
world, with a malignant cruelty fcarcely to be paralleled, has 
for many years fuppofed to have fat for the picture of Lorenzo 
in the Night Thoughts, ‘The refutation of this infamous flan- 
der we fhall give in the words of Mr. Croft: 

* The humanity of the world, little fatisfied with inventing a mee 
lancholy difpofition for the father, proceeds next to invent an argu- 
ment in fupport of their invention, and choofes that Lorenzo fhould 
be Young’s own fon. The Biographia pretty roundly afferts this to 
be the fact ; of the abfolute impoflibility of which the Biographia it- 
felf, in particular dates, contains undeniable evidence. Readers I 
know there are of a ftrange turn of mind, who will hereafter perufe 
the Night Thoughts with lefs fatisfaction ; who will with they had fill 
been deceived; who will quarrel with me for difcovering that no 
fuch character as Lorenzo ever yet difgraced human nature, or broke 
a father’s heart. Yet would thefe admirers of the fublime and ter- 
rible be offended, fhould you fet them down for cruel and for favage. 

* Of this report, inhuman to the furviving fon, if it be untrue, ia 
proportion as the character of Lorenzo is diabolical, where are we to 
find the proofs? Perhaps it is clear from the performance itfelf. 
From the firft line to the laft of the Night Thoughts no one expreffion 
can be difcovered which betrays any thing like the father. In the 
fecond Night I find an expreffion which betrays fomething elfe; that 
Lorenzo was his friend; one, it is pofible, of his former compa- 
nions; one of the Duke of Wharton’s fett. The Poet ftiles him Gay 
Friend—an appellation not very natural from a pious incenfed father 
to fuch a being as he paints Lorenzo, and that being his fon. 

‘ But let us fee how he has fketched this dreadful portrait, from 
the fight of fome cf whofe features che artift himfelf muft have turned 
away with horror'——A fubject more fhocking, if his only child 
really fat to him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo; upon the 
horrid ftory told of which, Young compofed a fhort poem of fourteen 

lines 
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Jines in the early part of his life, which he did not think deferved ta 


be republifhed. 
‘ In the firft Night, the addrefs to the Poet’s fuppofed fon is, 
Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee, 
‘In the fitth Night — 
Ard burns Lorenzo fill for the fublime 
Of life? To hang his airy neit on high? 
Is this a picture of the fon of the rector of Wellwyn? 

6 Eighth Night—— . 

In foreign realms (for thou haft travell’d far) ——~# 
which even now does not apply to his fon. 

* In Night five 

So wept Lorenzo fair Clariffa’s fate, 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes, 

And died to give him; orphan’‘d in his birth! 
¢ At the beginning of the fifth Night we find—— 

Lorenzo! to recriminate is juft, __ - 

1 grant the man is vain who writes for praife. 

‘ But, to cut fhort all enquiry, if any one of thefe paflages, if any 
paflage in the poems be applicable, my friend fhall pafs for Lorenzo. 
The fon of the author of the Night Thoughts was not old enough, 
when the Night Thoughts were written, to recriminate; or to be a fas 
ther. The Night Thoughts were begun immediately after the mourn- 
fulevents of 1740. Ihe firlt Nights appear in the Stationers books 
as the property of Robert Dodfley, in 1742. The Preface to Night 
Seven is dated July the 7th, 1744. The marriage, in ¢onfequence of 
which the fuppofed Lorenzo was born, happened in April 1732. 
Young’s child was not born till June 1733. In 1740 this Lorenzo, 
this finifhed infidel, this father, to whofe education Vice had for fome 
years put the lait hand, was only /even years old. An anecdote of 
this cruel fort, fo open to contradiction, fo impoflible to be true, 
who could propagate ? Thus eafily are blafted the reputations of the 
living and of the dead.’ 

Having in vain panted after advancement, and (we are forry 
to add) courted it by all the arts of adulation through every pe- 
riod of his life, he at laft, at the age of fourfcore, was appointed, 
in 1761, Clerk of the Clofet to the Princefs Dowager of Wales. 
He lived to be fourfcorce and fours dying in April 1765. 

How Young, with every advantage in his favour that a cane 
didate for preferment could wifh for, fhould end his days at 
eighty-four upon a College living, is a problem not eafily to be 
folved. It has been faid, and indeed feems probable, that his 
talents, or at leaft the mariner in which he employed them, 

procured him a penfion of 200/, per annum from the late King. 
_ For Young's poetical life we muft refer to Mr. Croft; hav 
ing no room to infert what he has faid on that fubject,-entere 
taining as it is, in this place. With refpect to the itile of Mr. 
Croft’s compofition, the Reader will be amufed to obferve how 
well he has taken off the manner of his friend, Dr. —_ 
I2 € 
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He has done it, indeed, fo ingenioufly, that it muft be a fhrewd 
Critic who, from internal evidence, would fufpedt that the life 
of Young was not written by the fame pen which produced the 
reft of the lives in this colleétion. 

Young’s poetical character has, however, devolved upon Dr, 
Johnfon ; and he-has drawn it with impartiality and precifion; 

‘ Of Young’s Poems it is diflicult to give any general character; 
for he has no uniformity of. manner: one of his pieces has no great 
refemblance to another. He began to write early, and continued 
long; and_at different times had different modes of poetical excel- 
lence in view. His numbers are fometimes fmooth, and fometimes 
rugged; his flile is fometimes concatenated, and fometimes abrupt; 
fometimes diffufive, and fometimes concife. His plan feeins to have 
fiarted in his mind at the prefent moment, and his thoughts appear 
the effects of chance, fometimes adverfe, and fometimes lucky, with 
very little operation of judgment. 

‘In his Night Thoughts, he has exhibited a very wide difplay of 
Original poetry, variegated with deep reflections and ftriking allu- 
fions, a wildernefs of thought, in which the fertility of fancy {cat- 
ters flowers of every hue and of every odour, This is one of the few 
poems in which blank verfe could not be changed for rhyme but with 
difadvantage. The wild diffufion of the fentiments, and the digref- 
five fallies of imagination, would have been comprefied and reftrained 
by regard torhyme. ‘The excellence of this work is not exacnefs, 
-but copioufnefs ; particular lines are not to be regarded ; the power 
is in.the whole, and in.the whele there is a magnificence like that 
afcribed te Chinefe Plantation, the magnificence of vaft extent and 
endle{s diverlity.’ | 
. © It muft be aflowed of Young’s poetry, that it abounds in thought, 
but withort much accuracy or ieleciion. When he lays hold of an 
illuftration, he purfues it. beyond.expeGation, fometimes happily, as 
in his parallel of Quick/ilver with Plea/ure, which [have heard re- 
peated with approbation by a Lady *, of whofe praife he would have 
been juftly proud, and which is very ingenious, very fubile, and al- 
moft exact; but fometimes he is lefs lucky, as when, in his Night 
Thoughts, having it dropped into his mind, that the orbs, floating in 
Space, might be called the c/u/fer of Creation, he thinks on a clufter 





* Dr. Johnfon is pointedly fevere upon Pope for makin an often- 
tatious difplay of his intimacy with she Great. If the princip.e upon 
which he cenfures him be juft, it may with equal propriety be ap- 
plied to himfelf with refpect to the Fair; with whom the Doétor 
takes frequent opportunities, as in the paffage above, of hinting 
that he lives in the greaccft familiarity. In truth, no one, not 
troubled with the fpleen, will think there is much room for repre 
henfion in either cafe: why might not the Poet very innocently men- 
tion thofe with whom it was well known he conftantly affociated? 
and why may not the Critic be permitted co go a little out of 
his way to pey a compliment to the anonymeus Ladjes, by whofe 
mites and approbation he appears, and, we preiuine, not without 
reafon, to be fo. highly gratified ? , 
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and fays, that they all hang on the great Vine, drinking 


. 


of grapes, , 
the mectareous jurce of immortal Life.” 
‘ Lis verfes are formed by no certain model; for he is no more 
like himfelf in his different predaétions than he is like others. He-> 
feems never to have ftudied profody, nor to have had any direction 
but from hisown ear. But, with all his defe&s, he was a man of 

cenius, and a peet.’ | 

The next in fucceffion is Dyer; the flender particulars of 
whofe life being already known, it were necdicfs to repeat 
them. | : sas 
In the year 1757 he publifhed the Fleece, his greateft poetical 
work; © of which,’ fays Dr. Jobnfon, *I will not fupprefs a lu- 
dicrous ftory. Dodfley the bookfeller was one day mentioning, 
it to a critical vifiter, with more expeCtation of fuccefs than the 
other could eafily admit. In the converfation the author’s age 
was afked ; and being reprefented as advanced in life, He will, 
aid the critic, be burted in woolten.’ 

With moft profound fubmiffion to the recorder of this ludi- 
crous ftory, as it is here called, the critical vifiter’s remark is, 
furely, as lame an attempt at wit as ever difgraced the vileft 
pages of the vileft jeft book. 

Of Grengar Hill, Dyer’s earlieft production, we are told, 
that when it is once read, it will be read again; of the Ruins of 
Rome, that the title raifes greater expeCtation than the perform- 
ance gratifies. And of the Fleece, which never became popular, 
that it is now univerfally neglected, and that little can be faid 
likely to recal it to attention. ‘ The woolcomber and the poet, . 
appear to me fuch difcordant natures, that an attempt to bring them 
together 1s to couple the ferpent with the fowl. When Dyer, whofe 
mind was not unpoetical, has done his utmoft, by interefting his 
reader in Our native commodity, by interfperfing rural imagery and 
incidental digreflions, by cloathing {mall images in great words, and 
by all the writer’s arts of delufion, the meannefs naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually annexed, to trade and manufature, 
fink him under infuperable oppreffion ; and the difguft which blank 
verfe, encumbering and encumbered, fuperadds to an unplealing 
fubjeét, foon repels the reader, however willing to be pleafed. 

* Let me however honeftly report whatever may counterbalance 
this weight of cenfure. I have been told that Akenfide, who, upon 
a poetical queftion, has a right to be heard, faid, ‘* That he would 
regulate his opinion of the reigning tafte by the fate of Dyer’s Fleece; 
for, if that were ill-received, he fhould not think it any longer rea- 
fonable to excect fame from excellence.” 

We fear it is more owing toa decline of poetical tafte than to 
any defects that are here poirited out, that Dyer’s Fleece has been 
fo undcfervedly negle&ted. Indeed, if the time would permit, 
it would be no difficult undertaking to prove, that the greateft 
Part of the objeétions that Dr. Johnfon has raifed againft this 
excellent poem might with equal juftice be brought againft the 
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Georgics of Virgil, a performance which, neverthelefs, will be 
admired as long as poetry is underftood. 

Of David Mallet, having no written memorial, I am, fays his 
Biographer, able to give no other account than fuch as is fupplied by 
the unauthorifed loquacity of common fame, and a very flight per. 
fonal knowledge. 

‘ He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a clan that be. 
came, aboot fixty years ago, under the conduét of Robin Roy, fo 
formidable and fo infamous for violence and robbery, that the name 
was annulled by a legal abolition; and when they were all to deno- 
minate themfelves anew, the father, I fuppofe, of this author called 
himfelf Malloch.’ 

He had his education at Edinburgh, and was afterwards en- 
gaged by the Duke of Montrofe as tutor to his fons. Through 
this connexion, he got introduced into the capital ; 

*§ Having cleared his tongue from his native pronunciation fo as to 
be no longer diftinguifhed as a Scot, he feems inclined to difencum- 
ber himfelf from all adherences of his original, and took upon him 
to change his name from Scotch Malloch to Englith Mallet, without 
any imaginable reafon of preference which the eye or ear can dif- 
cover. What other proofs he gave of difrefpect to his native country 
I know not; but it was remarked of him, that he was the only Scot 
whom Scoichmen did not commend.’ 

If what we are told in a fubfequent part of this narrative be 
true, his countrymen are fully juftified in withholding their 
commendation from him : 

‘ In the beginning of the laft war, when the nation was exafpe- 
rated by ill fuccefs, he was employed to turn the public vengeance 
upon Byng, and wrote a letter of accufation under the character of a 
Plain Man. ‘he paper was with great induftry circulated and dif- 
perfed; and he, for his feafonable intervention, had a confiderable 
penfion beftowed upon him, which he retained to his death.’ 

We are not to be furprifed, that they, who were every 
moment expecting the tide of public vengeamce to overwhelm 
them, fhould make little fcruple to facrifice another to favour 
their own efcape. But what fentiments are we to entertain of 
that human bloodhound, who could be bafe enough to under- 
take, from the meaneft of all motives, the diabolical bufinefs of 
hunting down a wounded, perhaps an innocent, man! If the 
enormity of the crime be confidered in its full extent, as affect. 
ing not only the unfortunate victim, but his remoteft con 
nexions, the affaffin, who at once plants a dagger in your hearts 
is, compared with fuch a monfter as this, a character of inno- 
cence, It is wonderful there could be found any one to exe- 
cute fuch a fiend-like employment. But it is ftill more won- 
derful, that Dr. Johnfon, the delicacy of whofe moral feelings 
can on fome occafions affume fuch exquifite fenfibility, fhould 
coolly pafs over fo atrocious an inftance of unprincipled depra- 
vity ag this, with no other remark than, that * for his feafonable 
intervention he had a confiderable penfion beftowed upon him, 
which 
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which he retained to his death.” We may fay in the words of 


the poet, 
Are thefe the paths that lead to penfion’d eafe! 


But let us turn from fuch a charaéter as this, and contemplate 
the features of benevolence and humanity in the blamelefs life 


of Shenftone. 

Shenftone was born in November 1714, at the Leafowes in 
Hales-Owen, near Hagley. After being awhile at the Gram- 
mar-fchool in Hales-Owen, he was placed with Mr. Crumpton, 
an eminent fchool-mafter at Solihul. From fchool he was 
fent in 1732 to Pembroke-College in Oxford, of which fociety, 
though he took no degree, he continued a member ten years. 
In 1737, he publifhed a fmall mifcellany, without his name. 

‘ He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himfelf with 
life; and was fometimes at London, fometimes at Bath, or any other 
place of public refort; but he did not forget his poetry. He pub- 
lithed in 1740 his Judgment of Hercules, addrefled to Mr, Lyttelton, 
whofe intereft he {upported with great warmth at an election: this 
was two years afterwards followed by the School. miftre/s. 

‘ Mr. Dolman, to whofe care he was indebted for his eafe and lei- 
fure, died in 1745, and the care of his own fortune now fell upon 
him. He tried to efcape it a while, and lived at his houfe with his 
tenants, who were diftantly related; but finding that imperfe& pof- 
feflion inconvenient, he took the whole eftate into his own hands, 
more to the improvement of its beauty than the increafe of its pro- 
duce, 

* Now began his delight in rural pleafures, and his ambition of 
rural elegance: he began from this time to point his profpects, to 
diverfify his furface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters; 
which he did with fuch judgment and fuch fancy, as made his little 
domain the envy of the great, and the admiration of the kkilful; a 
place to be vifited bv travellers, and copied by defigners.’ | 

How exquifite Dr. Johnfon’s tafte is in matters of this kind 
may be collected from his comment on what he calls the ambi- 
tion of rural elegance. © Whether to plant a walk in undulat- 
ing Curves, and to place a bench at every turn where there is an 


object to catch the view; to make water run where it will be 


heard, or to ftagnate where it will be feen; tq leave intervals 
where the eye will be pleafed, and to thicken the plantation 
where there is fomething to be hidden, demands any great 
powers of mind, I will not enquire; perhaps a fullen and furly 
{peculator may think fuch performances rather the fport than the 
bufine(s of human reafon.’ Thefe fplenetic remarks are, how- 
ever, in fome degree qualified by what follows: * But, continues 
he, it muft at leaft be confefled, that to embellifh the form of 
Nature is an innocent amufement ; and fome praife muft be al- 
lowed, by the moft fupercilious obferver, to him, who does beft 
What juch multitudes are contending to do well.’ 
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Shenftone’s death, which his anxieties probably contributed to 
haften, was occafioned by a putrid fever, February 1763. 

His poems confilt of elegics, odes, and ballads, humourous 
fallies, and moral pieces. ‘ Of his elegies, Dr. Johnfon re. 
marks, that the thoughts are pure and fimple; but, wanting com. 
bination, they want variety. ‘The lines are fometimes, fuch as elegy 
requires, fmooth and eafy ; but to this praife his claim is not con- 
filant: his di€tion is often harfh, improper, and affecied; his words 
ill-coined, or ill-chofen, and his phrafe untkilfully inverted. 

‘ The Lyric poems are almoft all of the light and airy kind, fuch 
as trip lightly and nimbly along, without the load ef any weighty 
meaning. From thefe, however, Rural El:gance has fome right to 
be excepted. J once heard it praifed by a very learned lady; and 
though the lines are irregular, and the thoughts diflufed with too 
much verbofity, yet it cannot be denied to contain both philofophi. 
cal argument and poetical fpirit.’ 

Speaking of the Paftoral Ballad, Dr. Johnfon fays, ‘ I cannot but 
regret that it is paftoral; an intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
fcenes of real life, fickens at the mention of the crock, the pipe, the 
focep, and the dds, which it is not neceffary to bring forward to no- 
tice, for the poet’s art is fele€tion, and he ought t6 thew the beauties, 
without the groffnels of the country life,’ 

So far from agreeing with the Doétor, in regretting that it is 
paftoral, we fhould regret (and we believe moft readers would 
join with us) if it were any thing elfe than what it is. An ine 
telligent reader may be allowed to ficken at the mention of the 
crook, the pipe, the fheep, and the kids, by 


A Paftoral Poet in Leadenhall-ftreet ; 


but he muft be unacquainted with the {cenes of real life (unlefs . 


Dr. Johnfon confine the idea of real life to the fmoke of a-city) 
who knows not that paftoral images, to a man, who, like Shen- 
ftone, employed’ the chief part of his time in cultivating and 
embellifhing his grounds, are obvious and familiar, and, confe- 
quently, their introduction into his poetry is natural and in 
character. The groflnefs of fuch images as are neither phyfi- 
cally impure, nor in their own nature difgufting, it is not eafy 
to difcover. ' 


Dr, Akenfide, whofe life and poetical chara&ter come next » 


in review, was a native of Newcaftle upon Tyne, where his 
father was a butcher. At the age of eighteen he was fent to 
Edinburgh, that he might qualify himfelf for the office of a 
Diflenting Minifter; his inclination, however, dire@ed him to 
the ftudy of phyfic. ‘ Whether, when he refolved not to bea 
Diflenting Minifter, he ceafed to be a Diffenter, fays Dr. John- 
fon, | know not. He certainly retained an unneceflary and 
outrageous zeal for what he called and thought liberty.’ This 
unneceffary and outrageous zeal for LIBERTY feems to have given 
his Biographer (who ieldom overlooks THAT object) great offence, 

as 
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ac he has ftigmatized it in almoft every page of this fhort hif- 
tory. 


He there took the degree of Doétor of Phyfic. On his return 
to England he firft pra&tifed at Northampton. From thence he 
removed to Hampftead, which, after two years refidence, he 
ouitted for London. ‘* At London he wes known as a poet, 
but was ftill to make his way asa phyfician; and would perhaps 
have been reduced to great exigencies, but that Mr, Dyfon, 
with an ardour of friendfhip that has not many examples, al- 
lowed him'three hundred pounds a year.’ 

He lived only to be forty-eight; dying in June 17-0. 

Of his great work, the Pleafures of the Imagination, Dr. 
Johafon fpeaks in terms of approbation. To his Lyric compo- 
fitions he is lefs favourable. 

‘The remaining lives to be confidered are -thole of Lyttelton, 
Welt, and Gray. Of Lyttelton we are told, * he was a very 
early writer, both in verfe and profe, His Progre/s of Love, and his 
Perfan Lettcrs, were both written when’ he was very young, and, 
indeed, the character of a young man is very vifible in both, The 
Verfes cant of fhepherds and flocks, and crooks drefied with flowers ; 
and the Letters have fomething of that indiflinct and headitrong ar- 
dour for liberty which a man of genius always catches when he en- 
ters the world, and always fuffers to cx0} as he pafies forward.’ 

This laft remark is, furely, neither juft with refpeét to the 
perfon againft whom it is particularly directed ;- nor is it true in 
its more general application. Lord: Lyttelton’s fubfequent life 
and writings fully evince, that the fentiments of liberty which 
he imbibed in youth he retained to old age. There is, perhaps, 
no paflion, when once it has taken. firm poffeffion of the mind, 
that burns with more unabating ardour than that which has hi- 
berty for its objet: and for this very obvious reafon; liberty is 
an object that is equally defirable through every period of life. 

Gilbert Weft was the fon of the Reverend Dr. Weft; his 
mother was fifter to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord 
Cobham. In the early part of ‘lifé he had a commiffion in a 
troop ot horfe; finding himfelf afterwards more inclined to 
civil employment, he laid down his commiffion and engaged in 
bulinefS under Lord Townfhend, then Secretary of State, His 
adherence to Lord Townfhend does not appear to have been at- 
tended with very lucrative advantages; it ended in nothing but 
a nomination (May 1729) to be Clerk Extraordinary of the 
Priv Council, which produced no immediate profit. It was 
hot till the year 1752 that he received any benefit from his no- 
mination, § It is reported that the education of the young 
Prince was offered to him, but that he required a more extenfrve 
pawer of fuperintendence than was thought proper to allow him.’ 

u.8 amiabie and exemplary man was taken off by a ftroke of 

the 


in 174 he went in purfuit of medical knowledge to Leyden. : 
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the palfy in March 1756. His poetry and its character, which 


is here confirmed, are both fufficiently known. 

In eftimating the poetical pretenfions of Mr. Gray, Dr, 
Johnfon deviates fo widely from the general opinion, that it 
may not be amifs to pay more than ufual attention to what he 
has advanced on this fubjeét, We fhall confine ourielves, how- 
ever, to his critique on what he calls The wonderful wonder of 
wonders, the two Sifter Odes; * by which, fays he, though 
either vulgar ignorance or common fenfe at firft univerfally rejected 
them, many have been fince perfuaded to think themfelves delighted, 
I am one of thofe that are willing to be pleafed, and therefore would 
gladly find the meaning of the firft lanza of the Progre/s of Poetry. 

* Gray feems in his rapture to confound the images of /preading 
found and running water. A ffream of mufick may be allowed ; but 
where does Musick, however /mcoth and frreng, after having vifited 
the werdant vales, rowl down the fleep amain, fo as that rocks and 
modding groves rebellow to the roar? If this be faid of Mu/ck, it is 
nonfenfe ; if it be faid of Wazer, it is nothing to the purpoie, 

‘ The feeond flanza, exhibiting Mars’s car and Jove’s eagle, is 
unworthy of further noiice. Criticifm difdains to chafe a fchoul-boy 
to his common places, 

* To the third it may likewife be objected, that it is drawn from 
Mythology, though fuch as may be more eafily aflimilated to real 
life. Idalia’s velvet green has fomething of cant. An epithet or 
metaphor drawn from Nature ennobles Art: an epithet or metaphor 
‘drawn from Art degrades Nature. Gray is too fond of words arbi- 
trarily compounded. Many-twinkling was formerly cenfured as not 
analogical; we may fay many-/potted, but {icarcely many-/potting. 
This ttanza, however, has fomething pleafing. 

‘ Of the fecond ternary of ftanzas, the firft endeavours to tell 
fomething, and would have told it, had it not been croffed by Hy- 
perion: the fecond defcribes well enough the univerfal prevalence of 
Poetry; but I am afraid that the conclufion will net rife from the 
premifes. The caverns of the North and the plains of Chili are not 
the refidences of Glory and generous Shame, But that Poetry and Vir- 
tue go always together is an opinion fo pleafing, that I can forgive 
him who refolves to think it true, 

‘ The third ftanza founds big with De/phi, and Egean, and Iliffus, 
and Meander, and hallowed fountain and folemn found; but in all 
Gray’s odes there is a kind of cumbrous fplendor which we with 
away. His pofition 1s at laft falfe: in the time of Dante and Pe- 
trarch, from whom he derives our firft fchool of Poetry, Italy was 
over-run by tyrant power and coward vice; nor was our ftate much 
better when we firft borrowed the Italian arts. 

* Of the third ternary, the firtt gives a mythological birth of 
Shakefpeare. What is faid of that mighty genius is true; but it is 
not faid happily: the real effeéts of his poctical power are put out of 
fight by the pomp of machinery, Where truth is fufficient to fill the 
mind, fiction is worfe than ufelefs ; the counterfeit debafes the genuine. 

* His account of Milton’s blindnefs, if we fuppofe it caufed by 
Rudy in the formation of his poem, a fuppofition furely allowable, is 
poetically 
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poetically true, and happily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with 
his ¢wvo courfers, has wothing in it peculiar; it is a car in which any 
other rider may be placed, 

‘ The Bard appears, at the firt view, to be, as Algarotti and 
others have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. Al- 
garotd thinks it fuperior to its original ; and, if preference depends 
only on the imagery and animation of the two poems, his judgment 
js right. There is in 74e Bard more force, more thought, and more 
variety. Bat to copy is lefs than to invent, and the copy has been 
unhappily produced at a wrong time. he fiction of Horace was to 
the Romans credible; but its revival difgufts us with apparent and 
unconquerable falfehood. Incredulus odi. 

‘ To feleét a fingular event, and fwell it to a giant’s bulk by fa- 
bulous appendages of fpectres and predictions, has little difficulty, 
for he that forfakes the probable may always find the marvellous ; 
and it has little ufe, we are affected only as we believe; we are im- 
proved only as we find fomething to be be imitated or declined. I 
do not fee that 74e Bard promotes any truth, moral or political. 

‘ His fanzas are too long, efpecially his epodes; the ode is 
finifhed before the ear has learned its meafures, and confequently be- 
fore it can receive pleafure from their confonance and recurrence. 

‘ Of the firft fanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated; but 
technical beauties can give praife only to the inventor. It is in the 
power of any man to ruth abruptly upon his fubject, that has read 
the ballad of Fobuny Arm//rong. 


Ts there ever a man in all Scotland— 


¢ The initial refemblances, or alliterations, ruin, ruthle/s, belm nor 
bauberk, are below the grandeur of a poem that endeavours at fub- 
limity. 

‘ In the fecond ftanza the Bard is well defcribed ; but in the third 
we have the puerilities of obfolete mythology. When we are told 
that Cadwallo bufk'd the flormy main, and that Modred made huge 
Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top'd bead, attention recoils from the repeti- 
- of a tale that, even when it was firft heard, was heard with 
corn. 

‘ The weaving of the winding /beet he borrowed, as he owns, from 
the northern Bards; but their texture, however, was very properly 
the work of female powers, as the art of {pinning the thread of life 
Is another mythology. Theft is alway dangerous; Gray has made 
weavers of his flaughtered bards, by a fiction outrageous and incon- 
gruous. They are then called upon to Weave the warp, and weave 
the woof, perhaps with no great propriety; for it is by crofling the 
woof with the warp that men weave the web or piece; and the firft 
line was dearly bought by the admiflion of its wretched corref{pon- 
dent, Give ample room and verge enough. He has, however, no other 
Jine as bad. 

* The third ftanza of the fecond ternary is commended, I think, 
beyond its merit. The perfonification is indiftin®. Tirf and Hun- 
ger are not alike; and their features, to make the imagery perfect, 
fhould have been difcriminated, We are told, in the fame ftanza, 
how towers are fed. But I will no longer look for particular faults ; 
yet let it be obferved, that the ode might have been concluded with 
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an aétion of better example; but fuicide is always to be had, without’ 
expence of thought. 

¢ Thefe odes are marked by glittering accumulations of ungrace- 
ful ornaments ; they flrike rather than pleafe; the images are magni- 
fied by affeétation ; the language is laboured into harfhnefs. The 
mind of the writer feems to work with unnatural violence. Dceudie, 
double, toil and trouble. He has a kind of ftrutting dignity, and is 
tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and his ftruggle are too vifible, 
and there is too little appearance of eafe or nature. | 

© To fay that he has no beauties would be unjuft: aman like him, 
of gtedt learriifg and great indullry, could not but produce fome- 
thing valuable.. \When he pleafes lealt, it can only be faid that a° 
good defign was ill directed.’ 

‘Dr. Jotinfon fets out with telling his Readers, that ‘he zs one of 
thofe that are willing to be pleafed, and that, confequently, he 
would be glad to find: the meaning of the firft ftanza of the 
Progrefs of Poetry, It feems rather, that he is lefs defirous of, 
finding the meaning of it himfelf, than of preventing others 
from finding it. Nothing can be more obvious and intelligible, | 
we had almoft faid trite, than the allegory with which the Pro- 
grefs of Poetry’commences, It is true, there is an inaccuracy 
in fuffering the concealed idea to break through the figurative’ 
expreflion, as it does in the feventh line : 

Now the rich ftream of mufc winds along. 
Of this, little as it can add to the embarraflment of the fcene, 
the Critic has, however, fpared to pains no avail himfelf. 

The objection to the fecond ftanza (part of which, indeed, 
is*borrowed from Pindar) will lofe much of its force if we ad- 
vert only to the almoft infeparable connection between the poee’ 
try of the dncients and their mythology: we fhall then perceive, 
tlrat the influence of the poetical art upon the inhabitants of 
Greece may not be improptrly defcribed by claffical imagery. 

What is faid of the fecond ternary of ftanzas will be found, 
we are of opinion, a continued tiflue of mifreprefentation. . 
‘ The firft, fays he, endeavours to tell fomething, and would 
have told it, had it not been croffed by Hyperion” ‘The liberality 
and candour of this criticifm will beft appear, by confronting it 
with the beautiful paflage againft which it is levelled ; 


Man’s feeble race what ills await, 
Labour, and penury, the racks of pain, 
Difeafe, and Sorrow’s weeping train, 
And death, fad refuge from the ftorms of fate! 
‘The. fond complaint, my fong, difprove, 
And jultify the Jaws of Jove. 
Say, has he giv'n in vain the heav’nly Mufe? 
Night, and all her fickly dews, 
Her fpeftres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary fky: 

Till 

















































Grav is next reprefented as telling his readers that the ca- 
verns of the North and the plains of Chili are the refidence of 
Glory and generous Shame. Whoever will look into the ftanza 
from whence this information is colleéted, will find that he fays 
no fach thing. All that he tells his readers, (diveiting it of its 
poctical Janguage) is, that there have been poets even among 
the natives of Greenland and Chili; and that in thofe breafts, 
that are fufcptible ef the impreflions of, poetry, there is the re« 
fidence of Glory, 


Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holy fame—— 
An effertion not only poetical, but, if taken with that degree 
of Jatitude with which a general affertion ought to be, philofo- 
phically true. 

It was fufficient to affert, that The Bard is but a copy from the 
Prophecy of Nereus (an aflertion, however, which every one 
will not, probably, agree to), without degrading it by a charge 
of a ftill meaner plagiarifm: it certainly required fingular ingé~ 
nuity to find out, that the abrupt manner in which it opens was 
{uagefted by the ballad of Johnny Armftrong ! The weaving of 
the winding-fheet may bé given up: Gray was no Spitalfields 


That © his odes are marked by glittering accumulations of 
ungraceful ornaments, that ftrike rather than pleafe; and that 
his images are magnified by affectation,’ wiil, at leaft, be 
thought fevere: but it is, furely, more than fevere to fay, that 
‘ he has a ftrutting kind of dignity, and that he is tall by walk- 
ing on tip-toe.’ 

it is not to be wondered at, if, to the profeffed admirers of 
Mr. Gray, the manner in which he has been treated by Dr, 
Johnfon fhould appear not only hoitile, but malignant: and if 
they once entertain an opinion that there is malignity in his 
cenfure, they will fufpect, it is to be feared, that there is trea- 
chery in his praife; the paffage, upon which he has beftowed 
his warmeft commendations, being, perhaps, the moft excep 
tionable that the feverity of criticitm could have feleéted. It is 
that in which he accounts for Milton’s blindnefs : 
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Till down the eaftern cliffs afar 
Hy perion’s march they fpy, and glitt’ring fhafts of war. 


And generous fhame, 


Nor fecond he, that rode tublime 
Upon the feraph wings of extafy, 
The fecrets of rh’ abyls to fpy, i 
He paffed the flaming bounds of place and time: 
The living throne, the fapphire-blaze, 
Where engels tremble while they gaze, 
He taw; but blatied wich excefs of light, 
Clos’d his eyes in endlefs night. 
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It is not to be denied that the images he employs are fplen. 
didly magnificent: but that the exertions of intelle¢tual vifion 
fhoul!d extinguifh the poet’s corporeal eyes, is a forced and un. 
natural idea. 1t is one of thofe falfe and hyperbolical thoughts, 
which, though they may poffibly be admired in the poetry of 
Spiin, the chafte fimplicity of claffical compofition ought not to 
admit of. But even fuppofing the poffibility of the fa, the confe- 
quence is inadequate to its caufe; {o that, whichever way the 
fentiment be examined, it comes under the clafs of the falfe 
fublime: for if juft, it is an anticlimax ; if not, it is bombaf, 
And yet it is this fentiment which Dr. Johnfon has particularly 
marked as © poetically true and happily imagined.” 

But, peace to the manes of the Poet! 

The eag'e tow’ring in his pride of place 
is ftill an eagle, notwithftanding a defetive feather in his wing, 

After the minute and particular attention that has been be. 
ftowed upon thefe volumes as they came before us in fucceffion, 
to enter into a general difcuffion of them colleétively would be 
fuperfluous. It may not, however, be unneceflary to obferve, 
notwithftanding they contain a fund of profound and original 
criticifm, which, perhaps, no other pen but the Doétor’s could 
have fupplied, that fome caution is, neverthelefs, required to 
perufe them with advantage, Inftances too frequently occur, in 
which the Critic’s judgment feems altogether under the domi- 
nion of -predilection or prejudice. To think for htmfelf in cri- 
tical, as in ali other, matters, is a privilege to which every ome 
is undoubtedly intitled ; this privilege of critical independence, 
an affectation of fingularity, or fome other principle, not imme- 
diately vifible, is for ever betraying him into a dogmatical fpirit 
of contradiction to received opinions. Of this there need no 
farther proofs than his almoft uniform attempt to depreciate the 
writers of blank verfe, and his rough treatment of Gray. He 
obferves of Shenftone, that he fet little value upon thofe parts of 
knowledge which he had not cultivated himfelf ; his own tafte of 
poetry feems in fome degree regulated by a fimilar ftandard ! 
method, ratiocination, and argument, efpecially if the vehicle 
be rhyme, oftentimes obtaining his regard and commendation, 
while the bold and enthufiaftic, though perhaps irregular, flights 
of imagination, are paft by with perverfe and obftinate indiffe- 
rence. It is not, then, to be wondered at, that the panegyrift 
of Blackmore fhould withhold from Collins and Gray what he 
has beftowed upon Savage and Yalden. Through the whole 
of his performance the delire of praife, excepting in the cafe of 
fome very favourite author, is almoft always overpowered by 
his cifpofition to cenfure; and while beauties are pafled over 
© with the neutrality of a ftranger and the coldnefs of a critic,’ 
she flighteft blemifh is examined with microfcopical fagacity. 

The 
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The truth of this obfervation is particularly obvious when he 
defcends to his cotemporaries ; for whom, indeed, he appears 
to have little more brotherly kindnefs than they might have ex- 
pected at Conftantinople. And fo vifibly does the faftidioufnefs 
of his criticifm increafe, as his work approaches to a conclufion, 
that his Readers will fcarcely forbear exclaiming, with honeft 


Candide, What a wonderful genius is this Pococurante! No- 
thing can pleafe him ! C.t.t. 


Art. VIII. 4 Sriptural Refutation of the Arguments for Polygams, 
advanced in a Treatife entitled Thelyphthora. By T.. Haweis, 
LL. B. Reétor of All Saints, Aldwinckle. S8vo. 1s. Od. 
Dilly. 1751. 

HE Author informs us, that at the firft appearance of 
Thelypthora, it was his intention to exert his beft talents 
to refute its pernicious principles, and counteract, as far as he 
was able, its fatal influence on the peace and morals of fociety. 

A long ftate of il] health prevented him from making the pro- 

grefs he hoped; but as foon as he was able he refumed the 

tafk. 

Mr. Haweis modeftly difclaims all pretenfions to fuperior 
erudition, or fuperior piety. He flatters himfelf that he hath 
enough of the former to confute Mr. Maden; and enough of 
the latter to credit his profeffions of zeal for the purity of the 

ofpel. 

, We think that the Author hath taken a very proper method 

to confute the prevailing errors of T‘helypthora. He proceeds 

on plain, fcriptural grounds, and hath examined, with great 
perfpicuity, all thofe texts of the New Teftament in which mar- 
triage is either directly treated of, or incidentally referred to. 

On the whole, we think the prefent work calculated to an- 
fwer the good intentions of the Author. Ic is defigned for 
general ufe; and is a good antidote for the impiety and the im- 
purity, which Mr. Madan’s ‘Treatife was too well calculated 
to promote, 

Mr. Haweis was originally oneof Mr. Madan’s moft intimate 
friends. Perhaps it may be thought, that it was fearcely con- 
fiftent with the remembrance of fuch a conneétion, to treat 
Thelyphthora with fuch unfparing rigour, as Mr. Haweis hath 
exercifed on it, and (which will fhock the nicer cafuifts in friend- 
fhip ftill more) on the lucklefs author himfelf! We leave thefe 
delicate queftions to be decided by /extimental critics. 

We never had the honour of Mr. Madan’s acquaintance ; we 
never faw his face: and as to the writer of the feveral criticifms 
on Thelyphthora, he is certain that Mr. Madan never heard of 
his name, and almoft as certain that he never will. He conjec- 
tured from Mr. Madan’s own works that he was not a man of 
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folid learning, and had dealt abundantly more in tranflations 
than in originals, His old friend Mr. Haweis fteps forwards, 
and confirms the conjecture; and from a long and intimate ace 
quaintance with the man—his ftudies, acquifitions, and abili- 
ties—declares it to be his firm opinion, that Mr. Madan § can 
no more underftand a page of a Greek claffic, or a chapter of 
the Hebrew prophets, without.a tranflation, than the Chinefe;° 
aml got@thftanding his infolent and magiftcrial treatment of 
the primitive Fathers, Mr. Haweis fufpecéts, with our Critic, 
‘ that he is not converfant in their writings ; and that whatever 
parade of learning he may make in his Thelyphthora, that he is 
not able to-read then, except through the medium of a tranf. 
Jation.’ 

Mr. Haweis juftly confiders Mr. Madan’s Thelyphthora © as 
one of the moft dangerous attacks on the Chriltian religion 
which this age hath produced; moft calculated to harden the 
hearts of infidels, and confirm their prejudices againft Divine 
Kevelation.’ 

We have already expreffed our fatisfa&tion at the abhorrence 
which the Methodifts have univerfally fhewn to this {pecious 


‘and wicked performance of a man fo long held in veneration by 


the moft eminent of their minifters—Their eyes are now 
opened, 

But there is a clafs of men, who, though they defpife Mr, 
Madan’s fanaticifm, are yet ftrongly difpofed to favour his The- 
Jyphthora. Ha/f- fceptics, who with fome remains of reverence 
for the Bible, are neverthelefs very eager to bring Mr. Madan’s 
fyftem into repute. “Tne only obftacle which they had to the in- 
dulgence of thofe licentious paffions with which they are {wayed, 
aroie from fome fecret fear of the confequences; which fear, as 
it was originally begotten by a Chriftian education, they could 
not entirely fubdue, becaufe they could not wolly renounce the 
facred Scriptures. Now Mr. Madan, by accommodating thefe 
Scriptures to their inclinations, hath removed the only barrier 
to the full freedom of indulgence. 

Thelyphthora is perfeétly iuited to flatter the wifhes of a gentle 
man of fortune, who comes under the predicament we have jutt 
mentioned, He flouts at the forms and ceremonies of marriage; 
perfonal union is the fac totum ;—this is God’s holy and fimple 
ordinance ! 

In confequence of this perfuafion, a rich man feduces, or, 2 
he would call it, marries the girl whom he wifhes to enjoy. 
Were he bound to adhere not only to this woman, by all * due 
benevolence,” but to her alone, he would be more cautious of 
the connection, and in all probability would not indulge his ap- 
petite at the expence of his liberty. But on Mr. Madan’s plan, 
a farther provifion is made for his lufts, He may marry (m the 
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fame manner) another and another ; and as many as he may find 
it * expedient” for his fortune to fupport. 

But (it may be faid) ¢¢ r7// the laws of the land give a fanétion 
to Mr. Madan’s fyitem, the propofal of it in theory can do no 
other harm, but that which arifes from the altercations of cri- 
tics.” Yes it may :--and very probably will produce more fe- 
rious effects. The gentlemen, whom we have been juft de- 
{cribing, will content themfelves with acting as con/cience directs, 
and the dazu of God jultifies—that is, on the cafuiftry of The- 
lyphthora. “They will recur, and very naturally, on the prin- 
ciples of fuch a cafuift, to this {pecious plea, ** Why fhould we 
be in needlefs bondage, when ‘ the word of God is not bound ?? 
Shail human governments fubvert the divine ceconomy of Hea- 
ven’s own legiflator? No. But our own fecurity calls us to act 
with precaution. We will act prudently. We will not openly 
infult that government to which we are obliged, and which we 
are unable, to rectify. We will accommodate matters between 
public intereft and private indulgence. ‘The latter we are ai- 
lowed by the word of God ; and the former we muft endeavour 
to fecure by faving appearances, till human laws being reduced 
to the ftandard of the divine, we fhall no longer be obliged to 
fecrecy for our protection.” 

Thefe, we are convinced, will be the reafonings of many 
who can bring themielves, by the help of Thelyphthora, to be- 
lieve, that marriage requires no forms; and that polygamy may be 
praciifed with impunity by a CuristiaN. To the man who 
would attempt to eftablifh fo wicked a pofition, we would make 
no fcrup!e to apply the words of Plautus—ZJmpudens, impurus, 
inverecundiffimus. 

We fhall now quit this fubjeét. We believe our Readers are 
tired of itr. We will allure them we are: and our Critic ex- 
claims, that he is fick at heart! B.a-k. 


. 





Art, IX. Mouut Henneth: A Novel. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Lowndes. 
1782, 


V E fhould be indeed mortified, if the very fenfible and 
ingenious Author of this Novel meant a fatire on the 
Menthly Reviewers, by the little Critique which he himfelf hath 
drawn up on his own performance. Was there ever a work like 
the prefent, that even in the fulnefs of their fpite, they, were fo 
unjuft or fo foolifh as to pronounce deftitute of © wit, humour, 
plot, charaéter or keeping ?? Let him point it out—if he can. 
In the mean time, we think we fhall be much better em- 
ployed~—no, not in pointing out the various beauties of F7en- 
neth Ca/tle —for that would employ too large a portion of our Re- 
view—byt in recommending it, with the moft fincere convic- 
Rey. Feb, 1782, K tion 
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tion of its fuperior merit, to the perufal of our Readers: foy 
we do not remember that we have, for many years, had the f 
tisfaction of reviewing a work of this kind, that abounds with 
more lively ftrokes of wit, or fallies of fancy; with more ju. 
dicious reflections, or pleafing and interefting characters, Its 
fentiments are liberal and manly, the tendency of it is per. 
fe@tly moral; for its whole defign is to infufe into the heart, 
by the moft engaging examples, the principles of honour and 
truth, focial love, and general benevolence. 

To abridge this Novel, or even to give a general outline 
of its characters, plot, or denouement, would exceed the limits 
of our Work: we fhall! therefore prefent our Readers with onl 
the following little epifode, as a fpecimen of the Author’s 
{fprightly manner of reafoning on a fubject which graver politi- 
cians have not difcufled with more folid argument, in lon 
orations in the houfe, or in laboured produétions from the prefs, 

‘ Carthage had fettled colonies in the Hefperides, which in 
time grew to be worth fomething. Carthage defired to tax thefe 
fortunate iflands. The fortunate :flands did not defire to be taxed. 

The marrow of their negociations may be comprifed in the 
following fhort Dialogue: 

© Carth. We are to defire you, gentlemen, to fubmit patiently 
and lovingly to a few taxes which our country will do itfelf the 
honour to lay upon yours, as times and occafions may offer. 

‘ Hefp. We mult beg the favour of you to permit us to tax 
ourfelves, as the people of your good country are accuftomed 
to do, whom we are fond of imitating, and of calling our 
friends and brethren upon al] occafions, 

‘ C. To tax yourfelves will not anfwer our purpofe; for how 
can you be judges of what we want? 

‘ H. At leaft as well as you can be of what we are able to pay. 

» Cz Bak if you give us no more than you like, that will pro- 
bably be too little. 

‘ H. And if you take from us what you pleafe, that will 
probably be too much. 

‘ CG. We have laid a heavy load on ourfelves for your emolu- 
ment. Gratitude ought to induce you to fubmit to our demands. 

* H. Honeftly, now, did you do this for our fake or your 
ciun? But be it for ours, we are making your people a large 
return, by working for them with all our might. ‘The greateft 
part of the whole profit of our induftry has been always yours. 
Permit it to continue fo, Turn all our trade into your own har- 
-bours, as you are wont. Tax in your own country the commo-_ 

dities you make us buy; but let us be favoured with the privie 
lege your people fo juftly boaft of as their greateft fafeguard ; 
Jet us give and grant our own money. 


© C, As 
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¢ C. As to the benefit of your trade, it may be fomething ta 
our people in general. But what is that to the neceffities of go- 
vernment? We want a benefit flowing full and faft into the 
exchequer. We don’t underftand your round-about way of 
fending it through the body of the people. 

‘ H We believe it; otherwife you would certainly be con- 
tent with receiving it as you do, in the beit manner poflible, for 
the good of the whole. 

‘ C, What we have already we have no reafon to demand, 
—More, gentlemen, more ;—and by the ftrait forward road, 

‘« H. We cannot confent to it. 

‘C. Then, by G—d, we will dragoon you till you do, 

‘ H. Pray, gentlemen, confider.—Let us beg you to heat 
what we have to fay.—Let us beg it for both our fakes, gentle- 
men. 

‘ C. Implicit obedience—unconditional fubmiffion—and your 
money, are the things we want, and will have. 

¢ H. Win them and wear them. . 

‘ And fo Carthage fent out fleets and armies, and 
{pent as much of her own money in five years, a3 fhe had exe 
pected to get of her colonies in one hundred !’ B.d-k. 








Art. X. The History of Fohn Funiper, E/q; alias Juniper Jack: Con 
taining the Birth, Parentage, Education, Life, Adventures, and 
Charaéter, of that moft wonderful and furprifing Gentleman. By 
the Edicor of the Adventures of a Guinea, 12mo. 3 Vols. 
gs. fewed. Baldwin. 1781. 


"T “HE general and predominant charaéter of this ‘ moft won- 


derful and furprifing gentleman,’ may in fome good 


decree be gueffed at from the motto which is prefixed to his 


Hiftory. 


Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum 
Si vis effe aliquis. 

In plain Englifh—-“* If a man is ambitious of being diftin- 
guifhed as fomebody, let him do fomething that will intitle him to 
the gallows.” This whclefome leflon of advice was not, we are 
told, loft on Juniper Jack. It met his early wifhes; and from 
a child he difcovered a ftrong propenfity to put it in practice, It 
mingled with all the fchemes of future life; and amidft the va- 
ecm characters he difplayed, artful villany was the ruling prin- 
ciple, 

The Author very frequently, and with an air of triumph not 
often aflumed by faithful narrators of plain and fimple facts, 
calls this ‘a true hiftory.’—But it is with a /a/vo that he adopts 
this title for the work before us. ¢ Though (fays he) every 
fact is true, the aflemblage that makes the apparent character is 


invariably fictitious, and defignedly grouped in fuch a manner, 
K2 as 
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as not to refemble any one perfon living.’ Of the truth of this 
affertion we leave our Readers to judge by the following out- 
line of the hero’s character. 

‘ He Squints like the devil from his birth ; and the obliquity 
of his mind is only fhadowed forth by that of his eyes. The 
tricks of his youth favour only of mifchief; and the fubtilty of 
his underftanding is only equalled by the wickednefs of his 
heart. He is a mimick and a hypocrite from his very cradle; 
faithlefs and fickle through every {cene of youth: and in riper 
years, what he wants in vigour he makes up in craft and malig. 
nity.—Moreover Juniper was a thief! not that he robbed for 
the fake of the money, but for the fake of what the money would 
procure him; which, we verily believe, is the cafe with the 
greateft part of thofe worthy gentlemen who ** do things worthy 
of Tyburn!” In fhort, to fum up Mr. Juniper’s refpectable 
character in the words of his ** true and faithful hiftorian,” 
© He bubbled and was bubbled. He borrowed without defign- 
ing to pay: he lent without expeéting to be paid. He profefled 
what he meant not: he fuffcred himfelf to be duped by profef- 
fions which he faw through. He talked of honour in the mo- 
roéng h€jvas committing the bafeft villany ; and was ready to 
face death in defence of a charater to which every action of his 
life gave the lie.’ 

It is, however, from our Jack’s political chara&ter that we 
difcern the moft ftriking features of the perfon whom this hiftory 
was defigned more peur v to delineate. When our hero’s 
affairs grew defperate ; when he found himfelf totally incapa- 

citated to difchar: ge his debts, whether thofe which are deno- 
minated /egal, or ‘thofe which have been called, by the courtely 
of the fafhionable world, debts of honour (as if honour and law 
{tood in oppofition to one another), he ¢ turned his hand (as his 
hiftorian fays) to politics;” and thus applied himfelf to the 
affairs of the Public when he had none of his own to mind. 

“¢ For this purpofe, as he knew the ladder of ambition mutt 
be fixed in the dirt to prevent its flipping, he immediately made 
it his bufinefs to mix with the peopl e, in that ftyle of familiarity 
which never fails to conciliate their favour, by ieicine them for 
the time from the irkfome diftin@ions and diftance of rank. 
And as he knew alfo that the human heart is moft fenfible of 
impreflion when warmed by the focial Cup, he linked himfelfa 
member of all the clubs formed for the patriotic purpofes of 
promoting the intereft of their country, by the confumption of 
its own produce, and thofe of its colonies, beer, punch, and to- 
bacco; and watching over the conftitution, by abufing the 
minitters and meafures of government, in the true fpirit of 
Enolith diberty; a fpirit, by the judicious dire@tion of — 
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he had fen men climb up to confequence, without any other 
qualification or merit whatfoever. 

* 6 ‘Tnere cannot be conceived an inftance in which the incone 
ftency of the human heart appears more glaring, than that a 
man, whofe life was one continued infult to honour, honefty, 
and truth, who gloried in the grofieft violations of every moral 
virtue, and founded his pretenfions to wit, on turning religion 
into ridicule, fhould gain fuch credit with the people, as to bee. 
come of confequence to the ftate. Yet fo it was: fo eafily is 
man perfuaded of the truth of what he wifhes to be true, that 
the very perfons who would not truft to his probity for the pay- 
ment of a penny; who, if he faid the fun fhone at noon, 
would not believe without feeing it, merely becaufe he faid fo ;, 
not only gave implicit credit to his calumnies (though unfup-. 
ported by the appearance of probability, though inconfiftent 
with each other, and often contrary to their own knowledge), 
but gave their money alfo with a liberality (not often fhewn in a 
better caufe) to fupport him in the propagation of them, becaufe 
they tended to bring down to their own level thofe whom they 
could never hope to rife to a level with. 

‘ Nor did his credit appear to be confined to thofe who knew 
no better. Mlany whofe fuperior actions raifed them above the 
reach of fuch grofs impofition, were not afhamed to carefs a 
man whom they equally defpifed and detefted; and to give the 
janction of their acceptance to flanders which they knew to be 
groundiefs, becaufe they knew alfo, that when thofle flanders 
fhould have worked their effect, they could turn that effe& to 
their own ufe.’ 

But what (the Reader will naturally afk) becomes of this 
‘ moit wonderful and furprifing gentleman’ at left? Is he 
hanged ? ~ His ¢ faithful hitto:ian’ anticipates the queftion, and 
makes the following fy remark on it: * I make no doubt but 
fome of thofe nice-nofed gentry, called critics, have fmelled a 
fault, in my not having given my hero fo exalted an end as his 
exploits deferved ; which 1 am weil aware they will call a viola- 
tion of poetical juftice.—But a word in their ears: Were every 
han to meet his deferts in that way, perhaps there might not be 
fo many critics at leifure to find faults.” We might whifper a 
word in our Author’s ear about * true and faithtul hiftorians,’ 
and inform him, that if they were to meet with their deferts, they 
would not find leifure ta record the crimes, or adjudce the punifp- 
ment of their fellaw-finners, having enough to call their attention to 
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Aer. XI, Elemens de Chymie, €c. Elements of Chemiftry, in The. 
ory and Practice; digelted according to a new Method, and after 
modern Difcoveries, &c. s2zmo, 3 Vols, Dyon. 


HOUGH the firft volume of this excellent fyftem was pub. 
lifhed three or four years ago, the two following, which 
complete the work, have not reached us til! lately. They deserve 
to be made known to thofe who with to cultivate the f{cience of 
chemiftry : we fhall therefore give a fhort account of the me- 
thod adopted by the authors (Meflts. de Morveau, Maret, and 
Durande), which is entirely new, and well adapted to facilitate 
the ftudy of that fcience; the bounds of which have of late 
years been fo greatly enlarged. ‘Though an elementary work, 
it is not a mere compilation ; but contains many original obfer- 
vations made by the authors, as well as feveral new procefles 
executed by them. We fhall fele& one of the moft interefting 
of thefe laft, and add a few oblervations of our own relative 
to if. 

The authors adopt, as M, Bergman has likewife done, the 

reat law of attraction, as moft clearly and fatisfactorily ex- 
plaining all the phenomena of chemical affinity. The applica 
tion of this principle is carried fo far by the authors, in the 
theoretica) part of this work ; that, in the firft volume, the re- 
fults of fome philofophical experiments are related, in which the 
attraction of cohefion of mercury to polifhed plates, all of the 
fame fuperficial dimenfions, and formed of ten different metals 
or metallic fubftances, is afcertained, and actually denoted in 
numbers; which, it muft be obferved, correfpond in a very fin- 

ular manner with the ref{pective chemical affinities of that fluid to 
thofe fubftances. 

The particular method which the authors have adopted, in or- 
der to prefent the numerous {udftances, which are the objects of 
chemiftry, in one general and clear point of view, is that of 
coniidering them as /olvents or folvends; and that too recipro- 
cally: for a body, which is the folvent in one cafe, becomes 
the folvend in another. Thus mercury which, in one cafe, 1s 
the folvent of gold, lead, &c, is itfelf difflolved by various 
acids, &c.: but, in fa&, as the authors, after Gellert, obferve, 
all bodies act /multaneoufly upon each other: and the diffolving 
power cannot properly be faid to refide more in the aqua fortis in 
which marble is diflolved, than in the marble. The authors, 
however, very roperly reftrain the appellation of folvent, to 
that of the two bodies which poflefles the effential condition of 
all folutions, fluidity. 

--Accordingly, after fome neceflary preliminary obfervations, 
the authors proceed recularly throuch the various clafles of fol- 
vents. They treat fucceffively of—diffolutions effected by wt 
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—hy air;—by water;—by the three mineral acids, and agua 
regia ;—by arlenic ;-~by the fedative acid ;—the acetous ;—and 
the acid of tartar;—by the phofphoric acid ;—by the vege- 
table, foffil, and volatile alkalis;—by vinous fpirits ;— by 
ether ;—by the eff{mntial and fat oils ;—by the afringent prin- 
ciple ;—and laftly, by mercury, Under thefe few heads, the 
authors have had the addrefs to reduce nearly all the principal 
operations of chemiftry. 

The refults of a'l thefe folutions are comprehended and con- 
denfed in one large fheet; in which, at one view, is prefented 
‘a fynopiical table of chemical folvents, and of their moft 
fimple bales,’ or fulvends: the former arranged horizontally, 
and the latter perpendicularly ; while the compound, or the 
product of the union of the two bodies, is found at the coin- 
cidence of the two lines. 

As a fpecimen of the new matter to be found in this work, 
we fhall abridge only one of their proceffes ; as furnifhing us 
with an opportunii, of adding fome further particulars to the 
account we have already given of the curious and eafy method 
of procuring the pho/pbhoric acid from bones, originally difcovered 
by M. Scheele * : adding occafionally a few obfervations made by 
ourfeives, refpecting the detail of fuch parts of the procefs as 
they have overlooked, or which require further explanation. 

Paey ufed twelve pounds of bones calcined to whitenefs, 
fin-ly powdered and fifted, and added to them ¢ a /uffictent 
quantity of the common or ftrong oil of vitriol, zi// an effer- 
vefcence no longer appeared.” They then added a little more of 
the acid, and afterwards a little water, in order to promote the 
act'on of the acid upon the earth. 

‘\ Chall here ftop to obferve that the direétion above given, 
of “a fufficient quantity of the oil of vitrio), t#/ the effer- 
Uz vice dyuppears, is not only too indefinite ; but, in fact, the 
effcrvefcence appears to us to have no meceffary connection with 
the main procc{s, or the expulfion of the phofphoric acid from 
the bones, as it depends only on the expulfion of a certain 
quanticy of feed air contained in them, In this, as well as in 
M. Macquer’s, and indeed every other account of this procefs 
that we have yet feen, the quantity of the oil of vitriol has not 
been afcertained. A quantity of the ftrong fpirit fufficient on- 
ly to bring the powder into a kind of femi-fluid ftate, would, 
as we have experienced, be abundantly too large, for the pure 
pole of extricating the phofphoric acid from the calcined bones. 
lhe expence, indeed, of an excefs of vitriolic acid is trifling ; 
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* See our account of the new edition of Mr. Macquer’s Chethical 
os in the Appendix to our LAUId volume, December 1780, 
Pp. Se . . 
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but the fubfequent expulfion of it greatly increafcs the trouble 
of the operator. 

For the fake of thofe who may wifh to procure, for the pur- 
pofe of experiments, an acid hitherto fo coftly, by a very eafy 
procefs, we fhail fupply the abovementioned deficiency from 
our own experience,—by adding, that in a procefs of this kind 
(in which the produce of phofphoric acid was comparatively 
as great as that hereafter mentioned by the authors), ten 
ounces, in weight, of the ftrongeft oil of vitricl, were added to 
eight ounces of burnt hartfhorn, or the CCC of the thops, 
‘The. powder was far from being even thoroughly moz/lened 
_by this quantity of acid; yet in the fubfequent ftages of the 
procefs, or towards the end of the evaporation of the diluted 
liquor, it was found that more than a fufficient quantity cf vi- 
triolic acid had been employed. Perhaps the diluted acid might 
properly be ufed at firft ; though of this we are not certain. But 
to return to the procefs of our authors, 

They afterwards boiled this matter for a long time, and 
added a Jarge quantity of water, which was afterwards filtered ; 
and the matter remaining in the filtre was repeatedly edulcorated 
with hot water. The whole quantity was then fet to evapo- 
rate ;. firft in earthen veflels, and afterwards in capfules of 
glafs or china ware. The felenite depofited during the evapo- 
ration was likewife wafhed with frefh water. Even the white 
matter, which appeared afterwards on the fides of the veflels, 
when the acid vapours had begun to rife, was found to con- 
tain more phofphoric acid than felenite: for on drying it, 
and laying it on burning coals, it was converted into a vitreous 
fubftance. 

To expel the vitriolic acid from the liquor thus concentrated, 
M. Scheele directs that it fhould be diitilled to drynefs, ina 
glafs retort placed in a reverberatory furnace. The authors ef- 
feted this expullion with lefs trouble in the glafs capfules ; and 
then put the dry matter into a crucible, where it was kext in 
fufion, till it ceafed to yicld fulphureous vapours. It was then 
poured out of the crucible in a vitreous ftate ; and was found 
to weigh two pounds nine ounces, exclulive of what adhered to 
the crucible. 

* When the vitrification bas been complete,’ fay the authors, 
* the matter appears to be a glafs of a milky hue, which is na 
ja uble even in boiling water? 
~ With refpe& to this laft circumftance, we fhall obferve that, 
though a piece of the vitreous fubftance, which we obtained in 
the procefs abovementioned, may, when firft poured out of the 
crucible, be kept in the mouth fome time, before any fenfiole 
acidity be perceived ; yet it is certain that it afterwards becomes 
foluble and acid, probably by the united powers of air and 
mioiftures 
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moifture: for on keeping the matter fome weeks expofed to the 
gir in a tea faucer, or even in an open vial, this feemingly in- 
foluble fubftance deliquefces, and the liquor into which it is 
refolved is intenfely acid. What fhare the air may have in this 
change we have not enquired *. 

To procure the phofphoric acid, however, ina ftate of greater 
purity, or more free from felenite, or earth, it is proper firft to 
convert it into phofphorus. For this purpofe, the authors hav- 
ing reduced the whole of the viterous fubftance into powder, 
and mixed it with one-third of its weight of powdered char- 
coal, the mixture was diltilled in an earthen retort, From the 
quantity of calcined bones abovementioned they obtained Jix 
ounces and feven drachms of excellent phofphorus. From this, 
the acid may eafily be afterwards obtained in its pureft ftate, by 
the ufual method of accenfion, &c. We have elfewhere 
learned that the phofphoric acid may be procured, in {till greater 
quantity, from egg-/bells; and that it has even been found in 
the mineral kingdom, and obtained from certain white lead ores. 

We fhall only further notice two Curious particulars relating 
tothis acid. Inthe attempts made by the authors to procure 
a phofphoric ether, they did not completely fucceed ; but the re- 
fults were fingular, On diftilling equal parts of phofphoric 
acid and reciitied {pirits, the fpirit was found to have acquired 
fome new properties, the moft remarkable of which, perhaps, 
was, that it came over exceedingly acid. ‘This fhews that there 
had been an actual combination of the fpirit with the phof- 
phoric acid; which laft, alone, as is well known, cannot be 
raifed into vapours even with a {trong red heat, but is converted 
into a glafs. A fhort account is likewife given of a procels, in 
which the phofphoric acid appeats to have been attracled from 
the powder of calcined bones, direéftly, by means of an alca- 
line falt fufed together with it in acrucible. In this cafe, the 
alcali is found to be neutralifed by the phofphoric acid, which 
it muft have attracted immediately from the bones. 
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* Since this was written, we have found that if the matter be expofed 
for a long time, to a very intenfe heat, the phofphoric glafs will not 
fo readiiy, or perhaps at all, deliquefce in the air. The deliquef- 
cence is therefore probably, in part, Owing to fome remaining vitri- 
olic acid, which had not been expelled by the heat. In a procefs, 
where a much {maller proportion of the oil of vitriol than that which 
we have above indicated, was ufed, viz. only half the weight of the 
C.C, a glafs was procured, as tranfparent, colourlefs, and infoluble 
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Art. XII. Nouvelle Confru@ion, Se. A new Method of conftru&ing 
Alembics, for the Purpofe of Ditlillation of large Quantities; {g 
as to encreafe the Produ, and leflen the Expence of the Opera. 
tion. 4to. 1781. 


HIS publication appears to us to contain fome confi. 

derable improvements in the art of diftillation, which 
deferve to be generally known. One edition of it has been 
printed off, with a view to its being diftributed gratis, 
throughout all the provinces of France. It contains a very 
particular defcription of an improved method of condu@ting 
the diftillation of fpirituous liquors; as well as of procuring 
frefh water from that of the fea. ‘This method has been re- 
duced to praétice on a large fcale, with fuccefs, under the in- 
fpection, and with the approbation, of fome of the moft diftin. 
guifhed perfons in France, both with refpeét to rank and 
Science ; particularly M. Turgot, comptroller-general of the 
finances, M. ‘Frudaine, Meffrs. Macquer, Le Roi, Lavoifier, 
and many others. 

In the preface fome hints are given as if Dr. Irwin, who is faid 
to have received a reward of 5000/. from the Britifh parliament, 
might poffibly have availed himfelf of fome of the prefent ano- 
nymous author’s improvements ; the principal of which, though 


-they now appear for the firft time in print, were well known to 


many perfons at Paris, fo long ago as the year 177%. Accord- 
ing to the authors’ own account, however, Dr. irwin’s appa- 
ratus very little refembles his own; and his defcription of it, 
for the purpofe of diftilling fea water, was publifhed in 1774, 
in the account of the voyige to the north pole, undertaken in 
17733 and it is reafonable to fuppofe that fome conficerable time 
muft have elapied, before Dr. Irwin’s invention could have made 
its way into the navy. 

The mode of diftillation here defcribed appears to us to be 
preferable, in theory at Jeaft, to any hitherto propofed, both 
with refpect to the diflilling of vinous fpirits, and the full 
more ufetul art of procuring frefh water from that of the fea. 
With refpect to the latter, in particular, the author fixes his 
diftilling veflel in fuch a fituation between the two fire-places 
that are ufed for the cooking of the captain’s and the fhip’s 
company’s provifions, in two-decked fhips, that little or no ad- 
ditional fuel is requifite: but the following is the principal cir- 
cumftance that diftinguifhes this new conftru@ion from all 
others. 

The tube,, or mas itis called, ufed in the common dif- 
tilling appatdeus; Pnerally confifts of a fmall cylindrical pipe, 


which quickly acquires from the vapour a contideradle degree of 


heat, that is very foon Communicated to the water in the re- 
irigeratory, 
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frigeratory, or to the other fubftances employed to cool and 
condente the vapour, The author, for this purpofe, ufes a ca- 
pacious /guare tube, formed of tin-plates, twelve feet long, or 
of a ft:!i greater length, each fide of which meafures eivht or 
ten inches. This is inclofed within another fquare tube, the 
fides of which are diftant from thofe of the other above half an 
inch). Through this fpace, or between the two tubes, a 
ftream or lamina of cold water is Continually paffing and run- 
ning off This cold water is admitted from a rctervoir placed 
above ; and which is replenifhed, in particular at fea, by means 
of a pump which communicates with the fea water. 

The vapour, being thus expofed to avery large furface, kept 
continually cold by the water moving in contact with its four 
fides, is readily and copioufly condenfed: fo that, with an ap- 
paratus of a much fmaller fize than that which is here propofed 
for the fea fervice, the author has, in the prefence of the gen- 
tlemen abovementioned, diftilled above fifteen French pintes + 
in an hour. But allowing that che fire may not be conftantly 
kept up to the fame degree, and that only 12 French pintes are dif- 
tilled in an hour, the daily produce will amount to 288 pintes. 

On the whole, the author's project appears to be founded on 
true philofochical principles, and to be practicable at fea as 
well as on fhore. ihe detail is minutely defcribed, and the 
conftruction of every member of the apparatus, particularly 
at fea, is very fatisfactorily delineated on four large copper- 
plates. 


+ We believe that the French pinte is about equal to an Enplith 
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Arr. XItl. Memoire fur le Caoutchouc, Se, An Effay on the Caoat- 
chouc, known by the Name of the El/affic Gum. By M. Berniard. 


N the Appendix to our 46th volume, June 1772, page 689, 
& we gave a pretty full account of M. Macquer’s curious 
experiments on this fingular vegetable production ; which might 
be applied to numerous ufeful purpofes in experimental ‘phi- 
lofophy, and the arts, if an eafy method of diffolving it, with- 
out depriving it of its moft material properties, could be dif- 
covered. This little eflay, which feems to have been lately 
reprinted from fome periodical journal, contains a feries of ex- 
periments made on this fubftance : and though the author has 
not fully fucceeded in his principal defign, a knowledge of the 
refults of fome of his trials may lead others to more {uccefsful 
attempts, a j 

Some portion bitte been digefted with relified fpirit, 
were only fo far acted upon by the menftruum, as to fhew the 
manner 
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manner in which the fpecimens which we receive from South 
America in the form of bottles, are manufactured. Each frage 
ment was found to be compofed of twenty-feven diftin® /a- 
mine, feverally diftinguifhed from each other by a blackifh line, 
This laft appearance, as the author fuppofes, has been pro- 
duced by the fucceflive application of {moke to each layer of 
the milky juice, in order to give it a certain degree of con- 
fiftence, before a frefh portion of the juice of the plant was 
applied to the mould. 

The author failed in diflolving the Caoutchouc in vitriolte ether, 
though he followed M. Macquer’s directions ; which he com- 
plains are not fufficiently particular. He found, however, that 
nitrous ether acted upon this fubftance, but not in fuch a man- 
ner as to promife any ufeful refult, rather decompounding than 
diffolving it: for the feeming folution was found, on evapora- 
tion, to be totally foluble in fpirit of wine, and in fact a true 
refin, but not ea/fiie. 

Certain eflential oils, however, and even the common oil of 
turpentine, aflifted by heat, appear to have actually diflolved the 
Cacutchouc, in the proportion of nine drachms to one ounce of 
the oil. After proper evaporation, a matter was left of an ad- 
hefive nature like pitch, but nevertheleis elaftic, and which 
weighed twelve drachms. ‘Though the author kept this fub- 
{tance in the chimney during the winter, it did not in al] that 
time lofe its pitchy and adhefive quality. He therefore thinks 
it impofhible to derive any advantage from this manner of ope- 
rating on the Caoutchouc. 

It appears afterwards, however, in an attempt to analyfe this 
{yoftagge alone, in a glafs retort, that a volatile alcali came 
ovtr ; and the author accounts very plaufibly for this fingus 
Jar product, by fuppofing that it proceeds from the /moke which 
the Indians fucceflively apply, with a view to dry the different 
Jayers of the original vegetable juice. We are furprifed that 
the author fhould have detifted from profecuting this experiment 
further ; and would hint whether this o7/y folution of the Caoute 
- ehouc might not be deprived of its pitchy and adhefive quality, 
or made perfectly dry, by proceeding with it in the fame man- 
ner as is practiied by the Indians; that is, by applying it fuc- 
ceflively to a proper fubftance, or mould, and then attempting 
the drying of each layer by means of {moke. Poffibly the wo- 
fattle alcali, or fome of the other principles in the fmoke, may 
produce this defireable effect, independent of the mere eat em- 
ployed at the fame time. He himfelf fhews that oil (huile 
grafe) is one of the two conftituent principles of this fingular 
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Art. 14. 4 Second Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Fen~ 
kinfons dvO. 18, Murray. 1781. 


PEAHE Writer of this fecond®* Letter to the prefent Secretary at 

War, may, in fome refpedts, be confidered, as the Anfwerer 
of the ih, He figns himfelf * A Citizen of the World,’ and dates 
from Brajels; but he ftands forth in the character of a Briton, lav- 
dably coucerned for the honour and welfareof his nativecountry. He 
combats many affertions and reprefentations contained in the former 
Letter; and, in general, he is the ftrenuous defender (:hough, tn fome 
inftances, rather che modelt apologilt) of our flatefmen: yet, at the 
fame time, he candidly acknowledges that the performance of his 
opponent ‘has great merit; and particularly that it contains many 
uli cenfures on the condu& ‘and meafures of Adminiftration in Bri- 
tain; the advifers evhereof fhould be made to an{wer to the nation 
with their forrunes and lives.’ 

This candid and in-elligent politician, not being entirely fatisfied 
with the liberty taken by the Author of the former Letter, in rooting 
out the prefent fet of men in Adminiltration, Pump and rump,’ ven- 
tures to propofe, by way of party-conciliation (which aLo.e, he 1s 
perfuaded, can reltore this nation to its former fplendor, &c.) ano- 


ther groupe of noblemen and gentlemen, felected from 40th parties. | 


e is juftly confcious, however, that both the former Letter-writer 
and himtelf have, in chefe their projected arrangements, ‘ arrogated 
a privilege, the exercife of which 1s indelicate ;’—and we enilrely ac- 
quiefve in the fentiment. 

Art. 15. 4a Addrefs to the Interior Cabinet. 4to. 23. De- 
bret. 1782. 

This Address appears to come from the Writer of The Letter to Mr. 
Fenkinfon, Ic is figned, as that publication wa-, dn Inaepenaent 
Whig; and it fets out with the following formal profefhon; that 
afer making the firt compliments to the principal of the houfe, it 
is ufval to pay our devoirs to the rett of the family. A failure [he 
adds] in this e: tiguette of pclitenefs is commonly called a wane of good 
breeding, ‘The proprie y there‘ore, of addrefling you, Gentlemen, 
after paving the firtt compliment to Mr. Jenkinfon, being a fettled 
point of good manners, a rotal negleét of chis attention could not be 

afcribed to any other motive than a premeditated public affront.’ 

Afiuming, then, a: a datum granted and ind: putable, the exiflence 
of an interna! Cabines, or * dark domination ; ; and confident in the 
— of what he fees in his Peep bebind the curtain, where the 
eficient gev Semen are pulling the wires, and danciog the off :a/ pup- 
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* For ar account cf the Firft Letter (the Author of which figns 
himfeit da Independent W big), fee our lait Month’s Catalogue, 
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pets,—he proceeds to a review of their whole political fyftem, plan, 
and condv&, from the time when, ‘ in the phrafe of Audley -flreet,? 
the ‘ ix/Pitution commenced of an interior Cabinet, confilling of con. 
fidentia! triends at Leicefier-houfe, before the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
under the aufoices of a Prince, whofe memory and character are not 
honoured by a patronage as dangerous to the Conilitution as it was 
ungrateful to the friends of his tamily.’—-This review is carried on 
to the trenfattions of the year 3 81, inclufive; and exhibits a mot 
formidable charge of mal-adminiftration, The Addreffer is particu. 
larly fevere on Lord Sandwich, and the Admiralty Board; and he 
appears to have fupported his accufations of abufe of truft, want of 
exertion, and mifapplication of Public money, by fuch documents as 
feem to merit the firict examination of thofe who are duly qualified 
to judge of their validity. The pamphlet abounds with matter of 
ufeful and important inveftigation; but if it had contained iefs of 
farcafm and afperity +, we fhould have been lefs referved in com- 
mending it to the notice of our Readers. 

Art. 16. An Anfwer to Vamp Qver-reach's Letter to the Right 
Hon. W.C, Jeakinfon. Written in the Chriftmas Holidays, by 
Mr. Jenkinfon’s Poster. 4to. 18. Smith. 

This truly porterly Writer charges a certain bookfeller, whom he 
names Vamp, with the crime of having written the Letter to Mr, 
Jenkinfon. The honeft Porter, with the zeal of a fervant, laudably 
attached to a good mafter, abufes the Bookfeller moft plentifully ; 
and while he raves, and flings his flaver about, a large quantity of it. 
lights on the Monthly Reviewers, From this circumftance, it may, 
with probability, be inferred, that the prefent pamphletis not the firt 
fruits of the Porter’s authorfhip, and that he has, on fome quondam 
occafion, fmarted from the ttroke of the critics rod. ‘The poor man 
muft, indeed, have been much hurt, and deeply flung with refent- 
ment,—for he is prodigicuily enraged! We are forry for his mifhap, 
but, we fear, it 1s impoflible for us to afford him any redrefs. He 
muft procure an old pen of his mafter’s, leave off fidding, and write 
better, betore we can commend his produétions. 

Art. 17. 4 Candid Defence of Adminiftration, againft the ill- 

founded Charges of Oppofition. 8vo. is. Wilkie. 1781. 

The Author, with great profeflions of candor, enumerates the ge- 
neral, the moft popular objections againft the prefent Adminiftration, 
and anfwersthem in the moft general and popular way. Nothing is 
wrong, except on the part of the patriots, as he, in contempt, ftyles 
the leaders of Oppofition, and all who concur with them in cenfuring 
public meafures. ’Tis this cenfure, it feems, and this alone, which 
does all the mifchief ! 

Art. 18. Uncertainty of the prefent Population of this Kingdom; 
deduced from a candid Review of the Accounts lately given of it 
by Dr. Price on the one Hand, Mr. Eden, Mr. Wales, and Mre 
Howlett, on the other. 8vo. 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
1781. 

As it is not incumbent on us to remove the uncertainty profeffed 
by this writer, we fhall only obferve, that the uncertainty applied in 
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-tenace to the fudject at large, is in the pamphlet wholly re- 
ee data and do rb ve aa on the favourable fice of the 
yeiion, againit the difcouraging conclufions of Dr. Price. ‘The per- 
saath appears indeed to be nothing more than a flimfy attempt to 
gain time on a gucition that calls for clofe confideration and precifion 
in every one who undertakes to difcufs it. No writer ever made a 
more convenient ufe of the conjunction iF, or mace a better ufe of 
his opportunities to bewilder his readers among doubts and fuggeftions, 
to ditraét their attention. | 

Before the fubject is difmiffed, it may be worth while to try, whe- 
ther the particle f may not be converted to fome ufe on the agreeable 
fide of the queftion of population. Ir then, as Dr. Price and his co- 
adjutor adinit *, that in the counties of York, Lancafter, Cheiter, 
Cumberland, fuch places as Liverpool, Manchefier, Sheffield, the 
vicinity of London, &c. the increafed population has been the afta- 
nifhment of every traveller; how does it appear, that the depopula- 
tion of the reft of the kingdom, has been fo doubly aflonithing, as 
to abforb all this acknowledged increafe, fo as to determine the ag- 

‘gregate amount of population on the unfavourable fide? Were this 
true, vat diftri€ts muft fomewhere evidently lie uncultivated and de- 
ferted; with their farm-houfes and villages, in the fituation defcribed 
by the fanciful Goldfmith, in ruins, over-run with brambles and 
grafs! But we may fafely afk, where fuch fcenes of defolation are to 
be found? forthough to juftify both the politician and the poet, they 
ought to be fufficiently vilible; yet—be it remembered, they are not 
as yet pointed out, 

The vaft number of chapels of eafe ereled in the north of Eng- 
land {, this Author begs leave to remark, ought to have been con- 
cealed ; as they have occafioned aconfufion in the parifh regifters, 
by which births have been doubly entered. But ir they have been 
four, or even ten times doubled, what becomes of the chapels? Were 
they needlefsly erected? A previous acknowledgment fays no; for 
the increafed population there has been the aftonifhment of every 
traveller! Nor is it aflerted that they are now converted into barns 
and ftables. If they were, even that might prove fomething ; but ic 
is time to leave this umcertain Writer to the confideration of Mefirs. 
Wales aed Howlett, if they deem him worth attention. N. 
Art. 19. 4 Speech which was fpoken in the Houfe of Affeme- 

bly at St. Chriftopher, on a Motion made, November 6th 1781, 

for prefenting an Addrefs to his Majefty relative to the Proceedings 

of Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan at Sr. Evftatius; and 
the prefent dangerous Situation of the Weft India Iflands. 8vo. 

1s, Debretr. 1782. 

A fpirited remonftrance againft the indifcriminate confifcation of 
private property at St. Euftatius; alleging that the plea for fuch con- 
fifcation, on account of its having been a ftorehoufe for the fupply of 
Our enemies, came with a very il] grace, when the ftores fold there 
by the captars, were conveyed, under protection againit our cruizers, 
dire€tly into the ports of our enemies. If Admiral R. be not fairly 
exculpated from the charges exprefsly brought againit him by this 
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Weft Indian legiflator, moft reacers of this Speech may conclude that 

he deferves the treatment which he here receives, 

Art. 20. Confiderations on the prefent State of the Wool Trade, 
the Laws made concerning that Article, and how far the fame are 
confiftent with true Policy, and the real Intereft of the State. By 
a Gentleman refident on his Effate in Lincoinfhire. 8vo. 1s, 
Elmfley. 1781. 

The prefent Writer afcribes the low price of wool to the increafe 
of that article, owing to the great number of inclofures that have 
taken place all over the kingdom; and from the diminution in the 
confumption owing to the alterations of fathion, which has intro- 
duced linen and cotton among thofe ranks who formerly wore wool. 
len ituffs. From a review of the ftatute-book, he finds that the ex. 
portation of wool was never prohibited till the time of the Reftoration; 
and yet that the woollen manufacture had eftablifhed itfelf under the 
allowance of exportation. He therefore contends for the liberty of 
fending wool to a fcreign market; becaufe whenever the manufac- 
turer is able to give an adequate price for his material, the prohibi- 
tion of exportation becomes nugatory. 

Art. 21. An Addrefs to the independent Members of both Houfes 

of Parliament. Svo. 1s. Faulder. 1782. 

The particular deicription of independent members to whom our 
Author addrefies himfelf, is given in the foilowing words,—thofe 
who, * however they may difapprove of Miniiters, or their meafures, 
ftill the dread of a change, introducing anarchy and confufion into 
the flate, deters them from declaring their diflike to thofe in power.’ 

The Addreffer takes a candid view of the prefent very critical fitu- 
ation of our public affairs, and without declaring himfelf in favour 
of Oppoition, feems to think not only that a change of Adminiftra- 
tion is neceflary, but that the change ‘ cannot be for the worfe.’ He, 
therefore, conjures the moderate, or rather cautious Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, whom he addreffes, to * take an active part,’ to declare their 
real fentiments, to chufe their fide, to exert, ‘ ere it is too late, the 
hidden though important powers they poffefs, and apply them to the 
great purpoles of national prefervation.” This Writer is temperate, 
_tapd appears to be intelligent. 

Art, 22. fadis and their Confequences, fubmitted to the Confi- 
deration of the Public at large; but more particularly to that of 
the Finance Minifier, and of thofe who are, or mean to become, 
Creditors of the S:ate. By John Earl of Stair. 8vo, 13. 
Stockdale, 1782. 

In our Review, Vol. LIV. No. for April 1766, we commended to 
the notice of our Readers, a former initance * of the laudable atten- 
tion paid by this patiiotic nobleman, to the political welfare of his 
country.—I{n his prefent inveftigation of our national circumftances, 
particularly with regard to the article of finance, his Lordfhip con- 
fines himfe!f to the éntere/? and annual burdens brought on, and to 
be brought on the State, fince the commencement of the * detefted 
American war.’—As to the principal, what, or how enormous shat 








* « State of the National Debt, National Income, and National 
Expenditure,’ | 
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may be, his Lordthip pronounces it lofs of time to calculate, fince, he 


oblerves, ‘ no man is wild enough to expect ever to fee a thilling of 


. } ) 
If paid. ; 
The noble Aauthor’s ftatement, on this ground, of our public 


account, and his deductions from it, are fufficient to ftrike with ter- 

ror the boldelt advocate for the prefent meafures of government. In 

fhort, from the reprefentation here given, the fitaacion of thofe who 
are, as he exprefies it, ‘ creditors to the State,’ feems defperate in- 

s, that * nothing remains in Our power, but 
among evils, to chufe the Jeail, Pvreiled in front by foreign enemies, 
to whom we have nothing of nearly equal force to oppole, goaded 
behind by dumeiiic indigence, and the well-grounded apprehenfions 
of public bankruptcy, and its fure confequences, anarchy ana civil 

commotion, no peace, fhort of abfolute ruin, cas te pronounced a 

bad one: al! bur this, is either phrenzy, folly, or flattery.’ 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

Art. 23, 4 Review of the Three great National Quefiiens, re- 
lative to a Declaration of Right, Poyning’s Law, and tue Matiny 
Bill, 8vo. 25, Dubiio printed; London reprinted. Dodiley. 
17316 

‘* The Author of this mafterly pamphlet invefigates the above men- 

titned three great national queltions [which nave been, for fome 

time paft, eagerly agitated in Ireland, both in Parliament and in 
print], and determines them, in a manner very fuitabie to the mea- 
fares of Government, and perfectly agreeable to its friends ; but which 
may fail of exactly meeting the withes of the general body of the 
people, and the views of gentlemen in oppoftion on the other fide of 
the water, The Writer (faid to be Countellor Sheridan) is undoubt- 
edly to be confidered as a court-writer; but whatever may be his at- 
tachments, or his caufe, he is certainly a very able champicn. He 
reaions clofely, controverts liberally, and writes correcily. The 

Reader who wifhes to gain, or revive, a competent knowledge of the 

fubjects difcuffed in thefe differtations, will find great fatisfaction in 


. > i 
deed! His concluGion 


peruiing them. He will fee what a wide difference there is between 
the cool obfervations of a well-informed and difpaflionate reafoner, 
and the inflammatory harangues of a hot-headed declaimer.— His gee 
neral conclafions are, that the Mutiny Bill hath not that dangerous 
tendency which fome have attributed to it; nor is the limitation of 
info highly requifite ;—that the repeal or modification of Poyning’s 
Law, would not be of any very eliential benefit to Irclanc ;—and, 
laftly, that a Declaration of Right would tend more to create a jea- 
loufy in England, than effectually to eftablifh che independency of 
the Irith Parliament. 
East INDIES. N. 
Art. 24. A fhort Hiftorical Narrative of the Rife and rapid Ad- 
vancement of the Mabratta State, to the prefent Strength and Cone 
fequence it has acquired in the Eait. Written originally in Per- 
fian; and tranflated into Englith by an Officer in the Eaft ladia 
Company’s Service. Svo. 28, 6d. Cadell. 1782. 
his narrative of provincial intrigues and flaughter, ob{cured by 
local terms, though a fhort gloffary is added, being fuborctnate to 
the general hiftory of the empire of Indoftan, will not be very in- 
Rev, Feb, 1782s L eligible 
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telligible to thofe who have not a previous knowledge of the latter, 
Jt was originally written, as we are informed in the Preface, by a 
Mahometan native of Indoitan; retained by Mr. Kerr, the tranflator, 
as a teacher of the Perfian language ; and commences about two 
hundred years back, with the origin of the Mahratta State, which 
now takes fo active a part in the difturbance of India. 


Art. 25. Extraé of an Original Letter from Calcutta, relative 


to the Adminiitration of Jullice by Sir Elyjah Impey. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Debrett. 1781. 

After {tating the manifeft defects in the conftitution of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal, and the inconfiftences in the prefert 
adminiftration of juitice there, the intelligent writer recommends 
trial by juries, in civil as well as in criminal cafes; to avoid the 
mockery of appeals to England, which are almoft impracticable, 
againit the decifions of the Judges. As the Supreme Court was in- 
fiituted profefledly by way of experiment, and as its effects have now 
been fully experienced; data cannot be wanting, if the powers at 
home are equal to the regulation of powers at fuch a diflance, to 
harmonize a plan of jurifprudence to provincial circumftances, fo 
as to protect the many againit the few, inflead of flrengthening the 


“Fr Wa 
hands of cppreilion. N. 


POETICAL. 

Art. 26. Honoria@: or the Day of All Souls *, a Poem. 
With other poetical Pieces. By Mr. Jerningham. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Robfon. 1782. 

To the tendernefs and fenfibility of Mr. Jerningham’s Mufe we 
have had frequent opportunities of bearing teitimony. She will lofe 
no credit by the pieces which form this collection: as a fhort fpeci- 
men of it, take the following, intitled Sen/dility. 

Celeftial fpring! to Nature’s favourites given, 

Fed by the dews that bathe the flow’rs of heaven: 
From the pure cryftal of thy fountain flaw 

The tears that trickle at another’s woe; 

The filent drop that calms our own diltrefs ; 

The guth of rapture at a friend’s fuccefs ; 

Thine the foft fhow’rs down Beauty’s breaft that fleal, 
‘To foothe the heart-wounds they can never heal ; 
Thine too the tears of extafy that roll, 

When Genius whifpers to the liflening foul; 


And thine the hallow'd flood that drowns the eye, c tt 
ober 


When warm Religion lifts the thought on high ! 
Art. 27. Ode to the Genius of the Lakes in the North of Eng 
land. 4to, 28, Richardfon and Urquhart. 
This Ode, though by no means a finifhed perfermance, contains 


{ome pleafing images, and fome harmonious lines ; witnefs the fol- 
lowing: 
oo 





* ‘The fcene of this poem is fuppofed to be in the great church of 
St. Ambrofe at Milan, the 2d of November, on which day the molt 
folemn oilice is performed for the repofe of the dead. 
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See, from the hills toft onward to the plains, 
Streams white with foam down rocky channels leap, 
Till join’d the lake, fome fretful {peed remains, 
But there, at once, they all in quiet fleep. 
Peace {miles upon the deep! 
So, many a train of bufy cares, . 
Which hurt the human mind, 
In Tafte’s fair bofom, unawares, 
A foft oblivion find ; . 
With gentleft lapfe life’s mingled waters glide, 
And fair refleted fkies ftill gild the placid tide. 

Towards the conclufion the Author pays a compliment to his na- 
tive country (for fuch we prefume it is) as being the birth-place of 
many very diftinguifhed men; a catalogue of whom is to be met with 
jn a note at the end of the poem. C¢ B68. 
Art. 28. The Cheltenham Guide; or, Memoirs of the B-n-rad 

Family continued. In a Series of poetical Epiltles, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Harrifon, 1781. 

Thefe Memoirs are pretended to be written by the brother of our 
humourous friend Simkin B-n-r-d; but Simkin, we prefume, will 
difclaim him.—In the opinion of our learned affociate Marrinus, 
who is an excellent genealopilt, the Cheltenham Guide is not even 2-05 
diftant relation. 


Art. 29. Condolence: An Elegiac Epiftle from Lieut. General 
B—rg—yne, captured at Saratoga, Oct. 17th, 1777, to Lieut. Gen. 
Earl C—rnw—ll—s, captured at York-Town, O&. 17th, 1781. 
With Notes by the Editor. gto. 1s. 6d, Evans, Strand. 1782. 
The Reader will eafily anticipate the topics of condolence which 
this ironical Bard puts into the mouth of the captured General whofe 
character he has affumed. The chief fault of this carelefs and haity 
epiftle, for fuch it appears to be, is that it is too long. 4 
Art. 30. Ditis Chorus; or, Hell broke loofe. A Poem. 
Tranflated from the Satyricon of Petronivs Arbiter, and faithfully 
adapted tothe Times, 4to. 1s. 6d. Kirby. 1781. ° 
Too contemptible for criticifm ! FD 
Art. 31. Elegy on the Death of Lord Richard Cavendifb. to. 
1s. Dodiley. 1781. 
A juft, and not inelegant, compliment to the memory of a very Ye 
accomplifhed and refpected nobleman. , 
DRAMATIC 
Art. 32. The Marriage A@: A Farce. In Two A@s. As 
it is performed at the lheatre Royal in Covent Garden. 8vo. 1s. 
/ Kearfley. 1781. 
Whoever will take the trouble of turning to the Speétator, No. 511, 
will fee how much more agreeably the fubjeét is there treated in an 
eflay, than it is here handled in a clumfy bailad farce. C ° 
Art. 33. Zhe Divorce, a Farce, as it was performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. S8vo. 1s. Keaifley. 1781. 
Though this farce turns on a moft unnatural idea, that of a pre- 
meditated innocent divorce between a fond and fathionable couple, 
with an intention to furprife the world by a fecond marriage, yet 
there is much addrefs fhewn in the conduét and characters of the 
L 2 piece, 
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/ 
piece. Moft of the incidents and perfonages are pleafant. Quitam 
and Dennis Degderty have each more than a tolerable portion ot far. 


cical bumour. (" 
t 


MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 34- Biographical Memoirs of William Ged; including a 
particelar Account of his Progrefs in the Art of Block- printing, 
8vo. 1s. Nichols. 3781. 

We have here ‘ fome authentic documents of an ingenious, though 
unfuccefsfal invention; and fome fugitive memoirs of the Inventor 
and his family.” Mr. Gea’s fcheme for block-printing, with his ex- 
ecution of the fpecimeas which he produced, were certainly curious; 
but had his invention been found, in all! refpeéts, fuperior to, the 
method of printing by fingle types, we cannot fuppofe that it would 
have proved ‘ unfuccefifel.’ Suflicien: trial was made, and thongh 
perhaps fome unfair practices were chargeable on certain perfons who 
were interefled in oppofing or undermining Mr, Ged’s undertaking, 
yet both our Univerfities and private Printers feem to have been 
* nothing loth’ in configning not only the artift, but h's performances, 
to that oblivion, from which thefe Memoirs are defigned to refcue 
them. 

Art. 35. An Hiftorical and Political View of the prefent and ancient 
State of the Ccleny of Surinam in South America; with the Settie- 
ments of Demerary and Iflequibo. By a Perfon who lived there Ten 
Years. -8vo, 38s.. Nicoll, 1781. 

In a prefatory advertifement we are informed, that the Work from 
whence this publication is extracted and tranflated, was written by 
Philip Fermen, M.D. of Maeftricht, and appeared in 1778. [et 
contains a hittory and defcription of Surinam, &c. the government, 
produce, commerce, and revenues of the country, and the caufes of 
us decay. Its fersility in the produce of fugar, coffee, cocoa, and 
coiton, has been fo preat, as to introduce a fata! degree of luxury 
into the fettlement; and the commerce from Furore thither has been 
puthed with fuch cavernefs, that the fchemes of adventurers, pro- 
ducing monopoly, ulury, and relaxation of government, added to the 
indifcretion of the coloni‘ls, who treated their neyro flaves with fo 
much rigour, that icitlements of refugees are formed, apainft whom 
they are engaged in perpetval war. Al! thefe caufes are faid to have 
operated to the decline of a colony naturally formed to profper under 
prudent management. 

We underftand that Surinam belongs, one third part of it to the 
Dutch Eaft India Company, another to the town of Amilerdam, and 
that the third isin private hands. ‘The Writer recommends, as hath 

een done in a like cafe with us, that the fate thould take it into their 

Own management for the reformation ot abufcs. 


Art. 36. 4 Month's Tour in North Wales, Dublin, and its En- 


virons, with Obfervations upen their Manners and Police, in the 

Year i780. 12mo, 2s. Kearfly. 1781. 

‘The celebrated Mr. Yorick, in his ‘¢ Sentimental Journey,” hath 
made a curious arrangement of our modern traveiiers and four- 
makers, and claffed them under various heads, expreflive of their 
charatteriflic differences, ‘* There is the idle traveller ;” the ‘ in- 
quilitive traveller ;” the ‘‘ unfortunate,” and ‘“ innocent traveller :” 
and moreover there is the ** /mple travei.er.’—Now that, gentle 
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Reader, is cur traveller!—and. fo we need go no farther onward in 
the ca! alogue. 

Ve confels the term fimple is a term of equivocal import; but you 
are heartily welcome in the prefent cafe to take it o’ this fide or that, 
—beiore or bchind,—any way, or every way, and apply it to your 
liking. 

«© There is the fimplicity of babes and fucklings;” and fo there is 
of the mother’s nik that feeds them. Ic is fortunate thac Nature 
hath matched one fimple thing with another. You would not force 
your tender infant to {wallow a bottle of Champatgn, its food mutt 
be of the molt Ample kind ;—it mult be ~ “ nothing at all ;—it muft 


+] 











- like our traveller and our traveller’s boc B.d-k. 


Art, 37. Traite fur les Principes mini de la Sageffe ou 
i ~— phie M orale. A 1 Ufage de la Jeunefie, Par Mademuifelle 
acoualt de la Mimardiere. # e. A Treatife on the Funda- 
mé sate Pr inciples of Wifdom, or Moral Philofophy. Defigned for 
the Inftrucion of Youth. 12mo. 38. London. 1781. Sold 

by Hookbam, Elmfly, &c. 

This littie Taét feems to be intended for a fchool-book; and in 

that view deferves fome attention. It confifts of very fhort differta- 

tons On mora! tabj: és; fuch, for inftance, as * the ‘Knowledge of 

eurfelves,? the $i afilons, Pride, Humility, Avarice, Caprice,’ &c. 
{c. They are as plain as they are concife, wiihout the pride of 

learning, or the afreciation of {cience. The Writer of this Treatife 
acknowledges that her language is not her own: and juitice com- 
pels us to obferve, that fhe 1s very defective in point of idiom. The 
words are French » but the language 1s Lnghifp, as to the form and 
firucture of compofition, Idiom, however, is the /af# acquifition, 
while the more early attempt to acquire words is fometimes embar- 
roiled, and often retarded by it. We fubmit it, therefore, to fchool- 
maiters by profeflion, whether thofe books which are not written ac- 
cording to the firictelt rules of idiom, may not be at leaft equally ufe- 
ful in acquiring the tirft principles of a language, with thofe in which 
fuch rules are more rigidiy preferved. If fo, the prefent performance CD 
may be found ufeful, and deferves recommendstion. 

Ait. 38. 4 Tour through Monmouthfbire and Wales, made in the 
Months of June and July 17-4, and in the Months of June, July, 
and Augaft, 17772 By Henry Penruddocke Wyndham. The Se- 
cond Edition. gto. a1. 1s. in Boards. Wilkie. 1781. 

The frft of thefe combined Tours was publithed in an ottavo fize, 
in the year 1775 *s$ and the preface to this fecoad edition, which by 
Its en! argements, and the embeilifhment of engravings, may be con- 
fidered in the ight of a new publication, thus exprefies the improve- 
Inputs made in it. 

‘In wi prefent volume, the Reader will find many places de- 
fertbed, which, “shige van of neceilary information, were omitted in 
the firit edition ; vel will moreover fee fome of the mott intereitiag 
objects illuflrated by engravings, made from very faithful defigns. 
Thefe will give him that general idea of the face of the counrry, to 
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which mere defcription is inadequate, and enable him to form a much 


more accorate eftimate of its beauties, both of nature and arf, than thi 
he could have done without thofe aux:liarics. du 
‘ Asthis Tour is rather intended for the general traveller, than for or 


the particular inhabitant, the Author has endeavoured to confine his 
obfervations to thofe things only which he thought moft neceffary to 





be known, or molt deferving to be feen For this reafon the Aa. pa 
thor has not attempted to defcribe every pleafing {pot or profpect br 
which occurred to him in his tours; though he wil! venture to afferr, re 
that he has left nothing undefcribed which was uncommonly grand or A 
beautiful, or which deferved to be pointed out to the attention of a th 
ftranger. : fp 
“|: may probably be objefted, that the engravings which arein- ju 
ferted in this volume have not been properly felected ; and that many th 
of the mot romantic ruins which are to be found within the limits of b 
the tour, have been omitted. If, for inftance, fuch buildings as 
thofe of Chepitow, Tintern, Pemb:ioke, Conway, &c, have not met d 
with a place in this work, it is becaufe they have been frequently P 
publifhed, and are too well known to be again repeated: thofe only u 
have been here introduced, which have either never been engraven, n 
or which have not been made familiar to the world by the late nu- € 
merous publications,’ ' 
Befides a plate of antiquities, the objects reprefented are—A View ¢ 
from the Pont Aberglaflyn—Church of Eweny Priory —Chapter-houfe ' 


of Margam—Catara& of Melincourt—Cilgarran Caftle— View from 
the Devil’s Bridge—Pool of the Three Grains—Fall of Dol y Myl- 
lin—Valeof Tan y Bwich—The Pont Aberglaflyn—Caernarvon Caftle : 
—Dolbadern Cattle—Bridge of Llanrwit—Abbey of Vallis Crucis— 
Liantony Abbey. 

‘To what we formerly declared on the appearance of the firft edi- 
tion of this Tour, it only remains to add, that the plates now fup- 
plied are well defigned, and executed in a pleafing ftyle. 

With refpect to the foregoing declaration, that * nothing uncom- 
monly grand or beautiful has been left undefcribed,’ &c. we have 
feen a few remarks, in fome of the public prints, in which it is af- 
ferted, that the Author has left unnoticed feveral beautiful romantic 
fcenes, highly meriting the attention of a curious traveller. Thefe 
will poffibly excite the regard of our Author, with a view to his next 


edition.—See particularly Public Advertifer, Sept. 29, 1781. N, 
Art. 39. Supplement to the Origin of Printing. 8vo. 13, 64, 
Nichols. 


The Treatife on the Origin of Printing, by the late Mr. Bowyer, 
has been fome years in the poffeflion of the Public. The firft edi- 
tion appeared in 1774 and a circumttantial account of it was given 
in the 52d volume of our Review, p.51, &c. The fecond edition 
was printed in 1776. This fupplement, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Nichols, the fucceffor of Mr, Bowyer, contains a number of parti- 
culays relative to the earlier printérs in this country, that will gratify 
the curiofity of the antiquary, and others whofe taite may lead them 
to refearches into the hiltory and progrefs of the arts. Some pieces, 
written by the lace Mr. Meerman, and Dr. Ducare}, are inferted in 
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this Appendix. _The Editor, Mr. Nichols, has. with his ufual in- 
duilry and atiention, added notes and remarks, by way of anecdote, 
or illuftration of the fubjects ander inquiry. 

Art. 40. London: A Satire X8vo. rs. Stockdale. 

This may be coofidered as a picture of London in caricatura. The 
painter (but we will drop the figure, and fay rhe Auther) like Hudi- 
bras’s FAME with her ether trump, makes an evil, and only an evil 
report of our great metropolis, the admired mittrefs of the world! 
According to his reprefentation, London may be confidered only as 
the grand receptable of knaves and fools, of every d fcription: he 
foeaks of none that aceth good, no not one. If this were altogether a 
jutt report, the wonder would be that, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the capital of the Britifh empire hath fo long remained unconfamed 
by fire and brimftone from heaven ! 

Exaggerated, however, and extravagant as this fatire will be 
deemed by thofe who know the city as well he does, and who may, 
perhaps, be more inclined to do it juflice, it muft be acknowledged 
that we have met with many good, as well as fhrewd remarks, in this 
new kind of London Spy. The objects of our Author’s unfavourable 
exhibition are—the City in general—the Prifons—the Inns of Court 
—the Courts of Juftice—the Juftices of the Peace —the Sheriff’s Ofh- 
cers [a fet of people peculiarly obnoxious to us authors]|—the Women 
of the Town—the Pawnbroke s—the Theatres—the Gaming-honfes 
—ithe Churches (or rather the clergy)—the Tower, as a depofitory 
of inttruments for the flaughter of the human fpecies—the Cultom- 
houfe—the India houfe—the Excife Ojlice---the Bank— Bedlam—the 
Royal Exchange—the Manfion-houfe, Guildhall, with the Lottery, 
&c.—Doétor’s Commons—the College of Phyficians—Bridewell— 
Wellminfter Abbey=-and, to crown all, the Parliament, whofe edicts 
are, on account of the unequal reprefentation of the people, pro- 
nounced to be, to the greater part of the inhabitants, literally the edicts 
ofthe monarch. We with this obfervation were lefs fuccefsfully made 
out than it is, by this polisical cynic, within the compafs of two or 
three fhort paragraphs 
Art. 41. Leffons in Reading: or Mifcellaneous Pieces in Profe 

and Verfe; felected from the beft Englifh Authors, for the Im- 

provement of the Youth of both Sexes, 12zmo. 25.6d. Aber 

deen. Taylor, 1780. 

This Medley (the greater part of which is copied /eriatim, with- 
Out any acknowledgment, from Enxfield’s Speaker, Percival’s Moral 
Yales, and other late publications of the fame kind), is fo contempt- 
ibly executed with refpect to type and paper; that ir deferves only to 


be circulated by the travelling venders of godly books and ballads, E 


MaTHEMATICS. 

Art. 42. The Elements of the Conic Sefions, as preparatory to the 
reading of Sir I, Newton’s Principia. By the Rev. S, Vince, 
A.M. 2s. 6d. fewed. Rivington, &c. 1781. 

Though thefe Elements are faid, in tne title-page, to be prepara- 
tory to the reading of the Principia, it is neceffary that the learner 
thould have fome knowledge of the doétrine of guanc ies in heir 
evanefcent ftate, as delivered in that work, before he begins thefe 
Elements, For the Author has not demonitrated fome of the moft 
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fimple properties of the fe€tions, namely, thofe neceffary to be knowra 
in order :o draw tangents to them, without making ufe of the pro- 
perties that arife from the relation of lines that are indefinitely near 
each other. 


He begins with the properties that furnifh the moft ufual method 


of deleribia the fections ix plane; and from thence deduces the 
equations of the ab‘ciffas and o-aimates rightly applied : but he does 
it in an operofe manner: and in the ellipiis, in order to come at the 
equation, when tne ordinates are obliquely applied, he firft demon- 
{trates it to be the reprefeotation of a circle 7m plano. Bat, if it was 
neceflary to introduce the demontfiration of this, could not the book 
have begun here? Are not all the general properties of the ellipfis, 
that reipect its diameters, ordinates, and tangents, mot elegs tly 
deduced, by thus confidering it as the fe€iion of a cylinder? Does 
not every one of them, then, flow from its correfpondent one in the 
circle given in Euclia’s Elements? As to the properties arifing from 
the excentricity of ihe ellipfis, do they not naturally follow when the 
others are demonitrated? Has not every e! — two pair of conju- 
gate hyperbolas, entirely depending upon it, fo that when the pro- 
perties of the one are known, the correfpondent ones 1n the others 
naturally flow from them, without laborious algebratca! operations? 
And would not all the moft ufeful leading properties of the parabola 
follow, from thofe of the ellipfis, confidered with refpeé& to its direct. 
rix? And all this without tranfgrefling the bounds of the pureil geo- 


metrical method, or enlarging the bulk of the trad. Wi. 


Art. 42. Tables requifite to be ufea with the Nautical Ephemeris for 
Jinding the Latitude and Longitude at Sea. Publifhed by Order of the 
Commiflioners of Longitude. ‘lhe Second Edition, coirected and 
improved. 8vo. ¢s. fewed. Nourfe, &c. 17385, 

To the tables publifhed with the firit Nautical Epbemeris (of which 
fome account is given in our Review for May 1767, Vol. xxxvi, 
p- 3°9), fome confiderable alterations and additions are here made. 

Mell. Lyon’s and Dunthorne’s methods of firding the effects of re- 
frac ion and parallax are rendered eafier. And in order to obtain the 
diftauce of the moon from the ftar or fun by a more fimple operation, 
fome of Mr. Lyon’s tables are omitted, and new rules given. Inftead 
of M;. Dunthorne’s rule, in which natura! fines are ufed, a more 
concile one, by logarithms, is given, end fo as to make the dif- 
tinction of cafes unneceffary. With this view two of his tables have 
been much extended. 

several ufeful tables have moreover been computed for, and others 
copied in:o this edition, which were not in the former; wix Table 
6th, tor reducing the fun’s declination at noon for Greenwich, 
any other time cadies that meridian, or to noon under anv other. 
Tab. 16. Logarithinic, finding the lativude from two obferyed alti- 
tudes of the lan, aad the tin:e between ; taken from the Nautzical Al- 
manacks for 17-1, ard iyst. Table 17. Natural fines. 18. Loe 
garithms. 1g Loyaiiihmic fines, tangents, and fecants. 20. Lon- 
gitudes and latitudes of places, from obiervations or furveys. 21. For 
reducing the time of the moon’s paflage over the meridian of Greene 
wich, to that of its paffige over any other meridian. 22. For 
reaucing the moon’s declination, a> given ia the Nautical Almanac 
for 
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for noon and midnight at Greenwich, to any other time under that 


meri 
the fu: 


dian, or to noon or midnight under any other. 23. For reducing 
's right afce: fion in time, as given in the Nautical Almanack 


for noon at Greenwich, to any other time under that meridian, or to 


poon under any other meridian. 


We are here told, that the new tables, with their explanation and 
ufe, were drawn up by W. Wales, F R.S. Matter of the Royal Ma- 
thematical School in Chriit’s Hofpital, a perfon well verfed both in 


the theory and practice of altronomy and navigation. 


By way of Appendix are added two other methods, one by the 
Aftronomer-royal; the other by Mr. G. Witchel, F.R.S. for cor- 
recline the apparent diftance of the moon from the fun, or a ftar, on 


account of refraction and parallax. 


We are glad to find that this {cientific method of navigation gains 
fo muc ground, as to have exhautted the fir edition fince 1767, , 


though it coniilted of ten thoufand copies. 


Art. 44. The Nautical Almanack, and Afironomical Ephemeris, for 


1780. Publithed by Order of the Commiflioners of Longitude. 
$0 3s. 6d. fewed. Nourfe, &c. 1751, 
Similar to thofe for former years. 


be 


Art. 4s. A Scxagefimal Table; exhibiting, at Sight, the Refult of 


avy Proportion, where the Terms do not exceed fixty Minutes, Allo 
‘Tables of the Equation of S:cond Difference ; and Tables for 
turaing the lover Denominations of Eng!ifh Money, Weights, and 
Meafures, into Sexagefimals of the higher, and vice ver/fa. And 
the Sexagefimal Table turned into Seconds, as far as the 1000th 
Column; being a very ufeful Millefmal Table of proportional 


Parts. With Precents and Examples. Ufeful for Aftronomers, - 


Mathematicians, Navigators, and Perfons in Trade. By Michael 

Taylor. Publifhed by Order of the Commiffioners of Longitude. 

Quarto. 15s. fewed. Nourfe. 1780. 

‘tne Author fays, that he took the fame care in correcting the 
preis, as in the conitruction of the tables; and hopes they will be 
iound as correct as any extant. They confit of 315 pages, printed 


on an excellent type and paper, and are illuitrated with plenty of Jo 
? 


exaMpies. 

Art. 46. The Quejtion-Book: or, A Practical Introduction to 
Arithmetic. Containing a great Variety of Examples in all the 
fundamental Rules. By Thomas Molineux, i2mo. 2:8. bound, 


Bathurfw. 1781. 
This book may be very ufeful to all idle fchoolmatters, De 


MEDICAL. 

Art. 47. Obfervations on the Dyfentery of the Weft Tndtes ; with a 
new and fucce/sfu! Manner of treating it. By tenjamin Mofeley, 
Surgeon at Kingitom in Jamaica. 8vo. 15s. Jamaica, printed, 
London reprinted, for Becket 1781. 

The fubftance of this thort tra.t is comprifed in the following fum- 
marv given by the Author: * That the dyfentery 1s a fever of the in- 
eines 5 that the caufe is obftru&ed per/piration ; and that the cure is, 
in calling back the circulation to the furface of the body, and in- 
“ealing the fenfible perfpiration by the moft active Suvorirics.’ 


This 
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This idea is certainly not new, though perhaps the extent to which 
it is purfued in practice by the Writer is a variation from the common 
method of treatment. ‘The remedies principally recommended by 
him, are, antimonial wine with leudjnu.n, and James’s powder, 
He keeps up the fweat, when begun, by wrapping up in a blanker, 
and giving warm diluents ; avoiding carefully any iireams of cold air, 
He appeals to his fuccefs for confirmation of his dottrine ; and his 
wethod certainly claims the attention of thofe concerned in the ma 


nagement of the fame alarming and fatal difcafe. A, 


Art. 48. Objfervations on the Difeafes which appeared in the Army 
on St. Lucia, in 1778 and 1779. Lownich are prefixed, Remarks 
calculated to affiit in afcertaining the caufes, and in explaining the 
Treatment, of thofe Difeafes. With an Appendix, containing a 
fhort Addrefs to Military Gentlemen, on the Means of preferving 
Health io the Weft Indies. 12mo. 2s. Dilly. 1781. 

The utility of local obfervations on D feafes has been evisced by fo 
many excellent modern Publications, that it is neediefs to confirm by 
argument, what experience has eilablifhed. The amazing extenfion 
of the commercial and military operations of this country has rendered 
fuch communications peculiarly neceflary and ufcful in our days, 
as fo many new fources of danger from unwholefome climates, and 
youfual difeafes, have unfortunately been opened. Every attempt, 
therefore, to add to the ftock of knowledge in this refpeQ, deferves 
attention and indulgence. : 

‘The Author before us, who figns himfelf ‘ohn Rello*, has very 
concifely defcribed the ifland of St. Lucia, with a view to the degree 
of falubrity of its feveral parts ; and has, with equal brevity, given a 
hiftory of the difcafes which prevailed there among our troops, for 
about fix months. Though neitber the morbid phenomena, nor the 
mode of treatment, offer any thing materially different from what has 
before been obferved in fimilar climates, the Wo:k may, however, 
be ufefully confulted by medical gentlemen employed on the fame 
fervice. She concluding Addrefs to Gentlemen of the Army contains 
fome advice which they would, doubrlefs, find advantage in fol- 


lowing. A 
RELIGIOUS. ' 


Art. 49, Two Sermons. 1. At St. Bridget’s Church, before the 
Lord Mayor and the Governors of the feveral Hofpitals, in Ealter 
Week, 1780, IT. At St. Paul’s, Sept. 2. 1730, being the annual 
Commemoration of the Fire of London. By Eait Apthorp, D, D. 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow. 4t0. 15. Law, 

The firft difcourfe gives a fhort hiftorical account of the origin of 
hofpitals in this country, after the diffolution of the monafteries ; and 
pays a juft tribute to the munificence of their founders, and the ex- 
cellence of their inftitution. 

The fecond confifts of pious and candid refAeétions on the condu& 
of Divine Providence, particularly with refpeét to that terrible event 
which this Sermon was deligned to commemorate. The leading ob- 
ject of it is to enforce the principles of humility and refignation ; that 


i 
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under the influence of the former we may improve our mercies, and 
by the aid of the latter may derive benefit from our afflictions. B.a- k 
Art. 50. Every Man’s Monitor ; or the Univerfal Counfellor: 

[n Profe and Verfe. Being a Collection of felect Sentences, choice 

Maxims, and divine Precepts; fuited both for Youth and Age of 

every Set and Denomination, as long as Time endures. By John 

Coltman. 8vo. 28.6d, Backiand. 17381. 

Among the ‘ choice maxims’ of this book, the following 1s the 


iceft. 
re: ‘ Poverty is a creature of the fancy.’ 

Counfllor Coltman would deferve a fce, if he could make good his 
‘ maxim’ to the fatisfaction of * balf-ftarv’d hackney fonnetteers,’ 
and—ws, poor Reviewers !—Bur alas! all our riches lie in fancy, and 
our poverty is the terrible reality we have to complain of—* juit at Ze 
dinner-time !’ ‘ 
Art. 51. 4 ferious and affectionate Addrefs to all Orders of Men; 

adapted to this awful Crifis, 1n which are earneilly recommended 

the Works of the late Rev. William Law, A.M. ‘To which are 
added Three Letters written by Mr, Law to the Author. 8vo. 1s. 

Robinfon. 1731. 

The Author of this * Serious and affectionate Addrefs,’ is a great 
admirer of the myftic writers, and confiders Mr, Law’s works as the 
quinteffence of that ‘ diwine philifcphy which marveloufly unfolds all 
the mylteries of nature and grace, and immutably eftablifhes the 
Chrifiian religion on its own felf-evident and eiernal priaciptes.’ 

The Author hath recorded the laft words of this truly pious and 
excellent man. ** Away with thefe filthy garments, faid this dying 
faint:—I feel a facred fire kindled in my foul, which will deitroy 
every thing contrary to iifelf, and burn as a flame of divine love to al§ 
eternity.’ * In fuch a triumph of holy joy did this extraordinary fer- 
vant of God moft devoutly refign his blefled fpirit into the hands of 
his beloved Lord and Mafter, at the place of. his nativity, the town 
of King’s-Clifé, in the county of Northampton. And in the Church- 
yard of that parifh he lies interred uncer a handfome tomb, ereéted 
to his memory by a particular and dear friend, who lived many years 
with him, and therefore had long known, and highly and juflly 
efteemed his fingular worth.’ 

The infcription on his tomb is as follows : 

** Here lieth the body of the late Rev. William Law, A.M, who 
died April 9. 1761, aged 75. He was known to the world by a 
number of truly Chriftian, pious writings; exemplified by a life 
{pent in a manner fuitzble to a worthy and true difciple of his hea- 
venly, divine, crucificd Mafter and Saviour Jefus Chrift, who diwed 
and /poke in him and by him. In his younger days he fufficiently 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his parts and progrefs in human literature, 
Afterwards taking the advice of our Saviour to the rich young man, 
he totally renounced the world, and followed Chritt in meeknefs, hu- 
mility, and felf-denial ; and in his laft years he was wholly abforbed 
in love to God and mankind ; fo that virtue in him was nothing but 
heavenly love and heavenly flame.” 

The Author of this Addrefs feems to have imbibed the fentiments 
of the more amiable myttics ; he expreffes himf{elf fomewhat after the 

manner 
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manner of good old Peter Sterry of Cromwellian memory ; and like 
him and Jeremy White, efpoufes the doctrine of a UNIvERsSaAL Resrye 
TUTION, 


Art. 52. Hymns in Profe for Chikjren. By the Author of Let 


fons for Children. 12mo. 15. Johnion. 1751. 

The defign of thefe [I]lymns is to imprefs the infant mind with 
early ideas of God, by conneéting religion with a a ot fenfible 
objeéts, and with every thin o that affects it with wonder or delight; 
and thus, by deep, ftrong, “and perm sanink altecied ions, to lay the 
beft foundation for prattical devotion in future life. 

Speaking of hymns in verfe, adapred to the capacities of children, 
Mrs. Barbauld has a very judicious obfervation: ** It may well be 
doubted whether poetry ought to be lowered to the capacities of chil- 
dren, or whether they fhould not rather be kept ert reading verfe 
till they are able to relifh good verfe: for the very eflence of | poetry 
is an elevation in thought and ftyle above the common flaadard ; and 
if it wants this character, it wants all that renders it valuable.”’ 
Art. §3. 4 Letter from a Catholic Chriftian to his Roman Catholic 

Friend. 8vo. 6d. Worcetler, printed. 1780. 

Art. 54. An Effay on the Law of Celibacy impofed on the Clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and obferved in ail the Orders yp ako 
in which are delineated i its Rife and Progrefs, from the moft early 
ages of its Exiltence, down to the prefent Times: and the Impro- 
priety of this Ecclefiaftical Conftitution is fhewn, whether it be 
confidered in a moral, a phyfical, or a political Light. As alfo 
a fummary Account is given of the monattic Life; of the Pre- 
judices which chiefly contributed to introduce it; and in what 
Manner thefe have been perpetuated, &c. Interfperfed with va- 
rious Remarks on feveral other Obfervances of the Roman Catholic 
difcipline. 8vo. 3s. Worceiter, printed. London, fold by 
Rivington, 1781. 

We unite thefe two pamphlets in one article, as they have both the 
fame author, and their fubjects are connected. In the firft we find the 
Writer modeitly and handfomely apologizing for his having feparated 
himfelf from the church of Rome, in which he had been educated, 
ordained a prieft, and continued for fome time to difcharge the 
functions annexed to that character. ‘This letter is written with an 
apparent candour and integrity, which does the Author honour. He 
ftill confiders himfelf as a Chriftian minifter. Among other remarks, 
he fuppofes the queftion to be propofed, Whether he fiill intends to 
continue in a fate of celibacy? ‘To this he replies in che negative. 
And by this means he is led to enquire a little into the grounds of 
this pradlice in the Romifh church; which gave rife to ‘the fecond 
very fenfible pamphlet, the fubjeats of which are particularized in 
the above title. In general, to Proteftants, efpecially fuch who have 
ufed a little reflection, it is unneceffiry to offer much in order to 
prove the unreafonable and abfurd conduct of the church of Rome on 
this point of celibacy, as well as others ; and atcordingly our Author 
remarks : 

‘ This labour may appear, perhaps, at firft fight, fuperfluous, and 
the whole controverly of little importance, in a kingdom where nei- 
ther the obliga.t lon, nor propriety of fuch a law, with refpeét to the 
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numerous body of the Chrifian clergy, is admitted. But as it is a 
faa, that thefe in{titutions are not only revered as facred by many of 
our fellow-citizens, Ww ho fly to a voluntary exile in foreign climates, 
to the prejud ce of their mother-country, and by thoufands of either 
fex in every flate where the Roman Catholic difeiptine prevails, to 
the detriment of fociety in general, 1t is the intere!t of every indivi- 
dual, of every citizen of the world, to have this matter duly canvaf- 
fed, and exhibited in its proper light. Thus confidered, it is no 
longer a fubje@t ft merely for private {peculation and debate, but be- 
comes of public concern, and claims the attention of all who have at 
heart the general advantage of mankind, and are willing to promote 
its welfare ’ 

To the above we may add a farther paffage, in which it is faid, ‘ My 
with is rather to be ofefe!, by contributing to fupport what I really 
‘efleem the caufe of truth, than to feek unmerited and unfatisfactory 
applaufe, by advancing any opinions which may ciftarb the peace of 
thecommunity. On the contrary, it is in the defence of its molt fa- 
cred rights that [ have here prefumed to ftand forth, without any 
o:her pretenfions to the favour of the Public, than what the merits of 
the caufe itfelf may deferve. I have co:mbated miftaken notions that 
have long prevailed ; but I have neither treated them Judicroufly nor 
with contempt. Ancient prejudices deferve at all times a certain de- 
gree of refpect; but our deference for them thould not be carried fo 
far asto command our filent homage, when they evidently tend to 
deftroy the happinefs of mankind.’ 

The Auzhor's fpirit‘and manner of writing are agreeable to thefe 
profeflions. He appears like an honeft man, a man who feels him- 
felf happy in being releafed from chains by which he once was fhack- 
led, and at the fame time does not feem to entertain any of that rane 
cour and bitternefs of temper which new converts, efpecially if hafly 
and intereited, have fometimes difcovered ; but writes at once like a 
man, a fcholar, and a Chriflian. Ie needs hardly be faid, that he 
elablifhes his point: in feveral controverfics it is difficult to affirm 
this On either fide, but here, we apprehend, it may be done with 
fafety. Boffuet’s faying concerning theatrical entertainments is pro- 
perly applied on this occalion: Z/ y a de grands exemples pour, mais 
de fortes raifons contre. It may be pleaded for from vreat examples, 
but there are folid arguments againii the practice. 

Art. 55. Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. By Peter Stephen Goddard, D.D. Matier of Clare-Hall. 
Svo. 4s. Boards. Rivington, 1751. 

In thefe Sermons Dr. G. iniiits on the following topics; A true and 
zealous Chriflian the greateft and beft of characters; E:ernal life 
clearly and fully revealed by the Gofpel only; Ridicule no tett of 
truth; The freedom of man’s will confillent with the grace of God ; 
Our Lord’s treatment of the woman of Canaan explained and jutti- 
fied; Needlefs curiofity ; A day of grace and a day of wrath ; fins of 
infirmity and fins of prefumption; Covetoufnefs idolatry ; Criminal 
compliance with prevailing cufloms ; Hezekiah’s behaviour on re- 
ceiving the meffage from God by Hatah ; The duty of prayer; Duty 
both of the preacher and his hearers: —I'o which is added, Concio ad 
Clerum, a Latin oration delivered in 1761. 
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Thefe difcourfes are principally recommended by folid fenfe, and q 
tendency ‘o improve and amend the heart; which, after all, are the 
beft recommendations that pulpit compolitions can have; they are 
not retmarkable for the beauties of language, or elegance of fenti- 
ment and expreflion ; but they are grave, ferious, plain, pradtical, 
and judicious; adapted to pertuade men to attend with diligence to 
thofe objects which are of the greatelt moment to their prefent and 
fature welfare, 

The drift and aim of the difcourfes is to do good to the heart; they 
prefent thofe weighty refleftions and pertinent addreffles which are 
likely to have an happy influence on thofe who will perufe them with 
due attention. ' 

The Concio ad Clerum is to be regarded as an ingenious Latin ora- 


tion. BH. 
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S ERM ON &. 


I, Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, No- 
vember sth, 1781. By William Crowe, LL.B. Fellow of New 
College. 4to. 15, Cadell, 1781. 

This is a well-written difcourfe, and in fome refpe&s remarkable. 
While the Author properly celebrates the events which muft ever 
render the 4th and sth days of November memorable in the English 
annals, he pleads in favour of thofe Roman Catholics refident among 
us, from the confiderations, that their number is inconfiderable, 
their difpofition peaceable and loyal, and farther, that the Romith 
power is no longer an object of dread, Jt may be faid, in anfwer to 
this, that if the real principles of Popery have always the fame ten- 
dency, they muft be unfriendly to liberty, But we will not difpute 
the. point. We muft, however, object, as we have often done on other 
occafions, to the infinuation, that the late dreadful and furious havock 
in London was effected by the Proteftant Affociation, No fufficient 
reafon has yet appeared to induce us to believe this, and there is great 
caufe to think otherwife. What renders this Oxford Difcourfe prin- 
cipally remarkable, is the proper manner in which the Author fpeaks 
on the fabjeft of religious liberty, and the account that is given of 
the prefent flate of our country, when he mentions our unfortunate 
difpute with America as ‘ a war of apprehenfion and difmay,’ and 
fays, * Surely that ftate cannot but be in a perilous condition, where, 
on one hand, ‘corruption maintains a wide and increafing influence, 
acknowledged but uncontrouled, and prodigal beyond example: on 
the other, a people indulge themfelves in idle and luxurious diffipa- 
tion, fo to avoid reflections too ferious and too diftrefsful, becaufe 
they care not, or defpair of the commonwealth. Yet thefe, and 
other practices as bad as thefe, are but as difeafes which a found 
conftitution may throw off, and again recover its priftine health. 
Much worfe is the cafe, when national principles are vitiated ; when, 
for initance, it 1s afferted with a wicked boldnefs, that corruption 1s 
ufeful and neceffary to the government; or when thofe plain and fa- 
cred doétrines of civil liberty, which no fophiftry can perplex, and 
no ftrength of argument confute, are flandered with the injurious 
name of empty fpeculations.—Thefe are dreadfol and fatal — 
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ard unlels fome antidote can fubdue their malignity, the conftitution 

+ which they are found will foon decline into that tare of agony and 

‘afeale. when its evils {hall be both intolerable and incurable.’ 

~ From this gloomy profpect the Preacher turns himfelf to that great 

Being who only can deliver, 2nd with hamble, earnett piety, fuppli- 

cates his guidance and his aid. And with this reverent addrefs the 

Sermon concludes. 

i}, Preached in the Cathedral at York, Jaly 20, 1781, at the Affizes. 
By Samuel Beilby, M. A, Chaplain to the Duke of Ratland, Rec- 
tor of Folkton, &c. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. . 
An ingenious harangue againit flander and detraction, from Titus 

jii, 2. Speak evil of no mai. At the fame time recommending a 

‘ proper, manly, conititutional obedience to magiilrates ? and ex- 

horting us to * fupport the fpirit of the gofpel with vigour and pru- 

dence, blended with meeknefs and moderation.’ While the Preacher 
laments the difhonour brought on the Chriftian caufe by the uncha- 
*yirable conduct of many of its profeffors, he adds, * Let us forget, if 
poflible, the late daring attempts of /anaticz/m to overawe the legifla- 
ture, to deitroy our fenators, and to fire the capital.’ We particularize 
this paflage, becaufe it cafts an odium on a fet of people, who, pof- 
fibly, do not deferve it, and therefore if unjuft, becomes properly 

a flander. \t has not yet appeared with any certainty, that the hor- 

rid devaftation which lately difgraced our metropolis, was really made 

by the petitioners againft Popery. In truth, ic rather feems to havé 
been effected by the felons, &c. who were, by a general gzol-deli- 





very, let out of the prifons by the rioters, in order to fet at ned’ 3 
a 


fuch of their companions as had been taken into cuftody, 

Ill. The (hriftian Duty of cultivating a Spirit of univerfal Benevolence 
amidfi the prefent unhappy national Hofiilities. Preached July 4. 
1781, at Bradford in Yorkfhire, before an Affembly of Diffenting 
Minitters. By William Wood. 8vo. 6d, Johnfon. 

In this ingenious, lively difcourfe, the Preacher’s aim is to per- 
fuade us, § while we love our country, and fervently pray that pro- 
fperity may be within her palaces, to be careful that we do not hate the 
reft of mankind.’ Had it been preached before thofe depredators in 
the Eaft Indies, who have difgraced the Englifh name; or before 
others abroad ard at home, whofe defire aud labour is to enrich and 
aggrandize themfelves with the fpoil and plunder of their own or 
other countries, it had been very feafonable, and might have proved 
ufeful. Univerfal benevolence, good-will and good withes towards 
all men, without diftinétion, is, however, agreeable to the excellent 
{pirit of the gofpel. and fhould be inculcated and cherifhed by every 
human being ; at the fame time that their more direét attention mutt 
be paid to immediate connections, and to their own country. 

Though this kingdom is unhappily engaged in war with different 
hations, we hope that our people, in general, do not maintain a fpi- 
rit of hatred and rancour even towards thofe who, in a more public 
view, may be deemed enemies. Such a fpirit may indeed be politi- 
cally cherifhed among fome ranks, or may be excited in thofe who 
are more immediate {pectators of the calamities and cruelties of war; 
but we truft it isnot generally prevalent. This Sermon agreeably re- 
commends an oppofite temper, and urges us to be kindly affectioned - 
the 
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the whole human race, as children of one Almighty and All-graciang 

Parent, 

IV. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul, May it, 1780. by jobn Law, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Rochetter, &c. 4:0. 18. Cadell, &e, 
This Difcourfe, from Pfalm |xviil. 5. is well calculated for the occa. 

fion on which it was directly delivered. The Preacher endeavours to 

yemove certain objections which might poflibly be urged, and then 
offers fome affecting and weighty confiderations to enforce an attene 
tion to thischarity. Particular notice is taken of a laie generous be. 
nefaétrefs, Mrs. Elizabeth Dongworth, late of Durham, who be. 
ueathed the fum of 10001. which was received in july 1780. The 
ecretary to this charity having found that his deiign, of publifhing 
an exact lift of the ftewards and preachers, is approved. has now pro- 
cured a more accurate account than has heretofore been given, and 
has affixed it to this Difcourfe, together with the Sums colleéted at 


the anniverfary meetings, fince the year 1721. 5 
’ 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*,* A “ Friend and conflant Reader,” who dates at ‘* Norwich, 
January zoth,” exprefles his diffatisfaction im regard to the account of 
Art, 28. in our Catalogue for December, as we have therein given 
no opinion of the merits of the feveral Thefes contained in Dr. Web- 
fter’s Collection. In our Review for February Jali, we mentioned 
the two preceding volumes of the Docior’s publication ; and had our 
Correfpondent perufed that Article, he would, perhaps, have taken 
our word as tothe ‘* impoffibility” of our giving more than * a lift 
of the fubjeéts, with the names of the refpective avthors;” and would 
have faved himfelf the trouble of writing. If this apology does nox 
meet his compreheniion, let him become a Reviewer: let him un- 
dertake to cleanfe the Augean flable [no reflection on the Work to 
which he alludes}, and then he will be convinced that none but an 
Hercules is perfectly equal to the tafk.—Befide, the Iliad is not to be 
written in a Nutfhel!.—Indeed were every Review a folio, we are 
perfuaded that we fhould ftill, from the multiplicity of thenew pub- 
lications that come before us, be obliged to difmifs many articles in 
the fummary way which this Correfpondent refers to, in a fingle in- 
ftance, 








+++ Two Letters are received, concerning the rot im /beep; with 
others on differen: fubjeéts—which will be noticed hereafter. 
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